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THE ARMY AND Navy require large quan- 
tities of especially fast dyestuffs for uniforms 
and other equipment. The dyestuffs with a 
high degree of fastness that are available 
for civilian use must therefore be conserved. 
Dye conservation measures are designed to 
distribute evenly the civilian supply of qual- 
ity dyestuffs—and to minimize the use of 
inferior dyes and consequent waste of mate- 
rials and labor. Home economists are there- 
fore urged to consider the color situation 
very seriously. 

First of all it must be recognized THERE 
IS NO SUCH THING AS A COLOR FAST FABRIC. 
Color fastness is relative. All colors will fade 
under certain conditions. The thing to stress 
is a high degree of color fastness— fabrics 


that will show no appreciable change of 


color, when used according to the intended 
purpose. 


HOW CAN YOU TELL WHICH FABRICS HAVE 
A HIGH DEGREE OF COLOR FASTNESS? 


A label based on laboratory tests is the most 
reliable guide to a fabric’s color-fast quali- 
ties, as no one can tell by looking at a fabric 
its degree of color fastness. 

The Crown* Tested tag, for example, 
tells that the fabric it identifies has passed 
the following stringent color tests, which 
determine its degree of color fastness: 


1. MACHINE WASHING TEST. The fabric is tested 
in hot water, soap, 160° F. It is passed if no ap- 
preciable loss of color is noted. 

2. HAND WASHING TEST... The fabric is tested in 
lukewarm water and mild soap at 105°F. It is 
passed if no appreciable loss of color is noted. 
3. DRY CLEANING TEST... [he fabric is tested in 


*heg.U.S.Pat. Off. 
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water and mild soap solution at 90°F. (Wet 
Process). It is passed if no appreciable loss of 
color is noted. 

4. “HOT IRON” TEST... The fabric is tested with 
hot iron (275-300° F.) and passed if there is no 
change of color. 

5. PERSPIRATION TEST... [he fabric is tested for 
resistance not only to color loss but bleeding on 
other garments due either to acid or alkaline 
perspiration. 


6. ATMOSPHERIC GAS TEST... [he fabric is tested 
against loss of color caused by gases in the air. 
It is passed if no appreciable loss or change of 
color is noted. 


7. CROCKING TEST... This means color rubbing 
off. The fabric is tested by a mechanical “finger” 
rubbing the fabric. It is passed if no appreciable 
amount of color is rubbed off on the other fabric. 


8 SUNLIGHT TEST... Fabric is tested in the 
“Fadeometer,” a sunlight testing machine, for a 
length of time depending upon the severity of 
its expected use. 


TO GET SATISFACTORY COLOR FASTNESS— 
CONSIDER THE USE FOR WHICH THE 
FABRIC IS INTENDED 


These tests vary according to the use to 
which the fabric is to be put. Home econo- 
mists in particular should recognize this 
little known point. For example, a fabric in- 
tended for an evening frock does not require 

—and may not have—the same degree of 
color fastness as one intended for sportswear. 
The CROwN lested tag states clearly the use 
for which the particular fabric is recom- 
mended. 

The information given here is covered 
more fully in the leaflet “Guide to Color 
Fastness in loday’s Fabrics.” To get a copy 
of this leaflet, see the coupon section of this 
magazine. 


Copr. 19423—American V 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEULCIOM TL 


Wartime 


Use Chatham's helpful 6-page folder: 
“How to Buy Blankets Intelligently” 


(Wartime Edition) 





This popular folder, used and 
recommended by many thousands 
of women in home economics, ‘con- 
sumer and teacher groups, has 
been brought up to date to meet 
the latest wartime restrictions. An 
insert, explaining the effect of war 
conditions on wool and blankets, 
has also been added. The folder 
illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be 
sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom 
use. Mail the coupon today. 









This is the famous 
Chatham Informative 
Label, approved by the 
National Consumer- 
Retailer Council. It 
tells the facts, enables 
you to determine for 
yourself Chatham qual- 
ity and value. 
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UE to the 

annual convention of the National 
Education Association was limited to 
the Representative Assembly of official 
delegates. So in June approximately 
1300 members of the teaching profes- 
formulated resolutions 
forthcoming 


wartime conditions, 


sion met and 
for the 
these resolutions are those which stress 
the promotion of international justice, 
cooperation with other agencies to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency, the mainte- 
nance of high standards of teaching 
and of qualified staffs, the enforcement 
of school attendance and the 
strengthening of financial support for 
education by larger governmental units. 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, an elementary 
schools of Norfolk, 
A. C. Flora as 


Education 


year. Among 


laws 


principal in the 
Virginia, succeeded 
president of the National 
Association. 


Child Care Program Expands 


Lanham Act funds have made pos- 
sible the establishment of over 3,250 
Child Care Units which are taking 
care of an estimated 180,000 children 
of war-working parents. To these 
funds have been added another $50,- 
000,000 to assist the Federal Works 
and enlarging 


Agency in continuing 


the Child Care Program. 


Fairmont’s Victory Crop Drive 


Fairmont, a little American town of 
7,000 persons, located about 130 miles 
southwest of Minneapolis, is making 
an all-out effort to supply the man 
power to harvest and quick-freeze a 
bumper crop of sweet corn which is so 
important to the war and home fronts. 

This little town, like so many other 


Dates to Remember 


October 3 to 9—Fire Prevention Week. 

October 19 to 22—American Dietetic 
Association Convention, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

October 19 to 21—Second National 
Wartime Conference of the National 
Restaurant Association, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 

November 7 to 13—American Educa- 
tion Week. Theme: Education for 
Victory. 

November 8 to 12—National Hotel 
Exposition, Hotel Commodore, 
ING ice 

November 28 to December 1—Twenty- 
Second 4H Club Congress, Chicago, 


Illinois. 





communities, was caught short at the 
beginning of the harvest this year. The 
young fellows are at war. Many of 
the older men are away at war jobs. 
Over 1000 persons are employed by the 
Railway Motors Company in Fairmont. 
Help ordinarily could be brought in 
from surrounding states, but not this 
year. 

Community cooperation was the an- 
swer. A house-to-farm canvass rounded 
up every able-bodied man, woman and 
child. The school buses were com- 
mandeered and car pools arranged for 
all within a radius of 25 miles. Red 
Cross and elders of the church arranged 
all-day supervised play for children 
whose mothers wanted to help. Neigh- 
bors cooked meals for hungry husbands. 
Businessmen from stores, beauty par- 
lors, garages, barber shops and utilities 

(Concluded on page 327) 





Bertha Titsworth 1882-1943 


Miss Bertha Titsworth, Head of the Department of Home Economics 
at Ohio Wesleyan University since 1925, died in Delaware, Ohio, on July 
20th, two weeks after suffering a stroke in her home. 

Although a native of Illinois, Miss Titsworth spent most of her life in 


other states. 


York, and at Cornell and Alfred universities. 


She taught in the public schools of California and New 


Her summer vacations 


were devoted to studying or travelling both in this country and abroad. 
The passing of Miss Titsworth is a loss to her college, her associates, 


her many friends and pupils. 
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Revised Up-to-the-Minute War- 

time Book on Care and Use 

of Electric Home Appliances 
52 PAGES 

MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 


IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM USE for 16 popular electric appliances. It shows how 


— , ize minor ai . for si 2. 
Prepared by Julia Kiene, director of the West- laa ata int SEES, AA Ree aeEY 8 


‘ : : f irs that can be made at home, it give 
inghouse Home Economics Institute, in col-  cacciediemastiis » it gives clear 


and detailed “fix-it” suggestions. 





laboration with Westinghouse Conservice engi- 


neers, this useful book can be used as a class- ALSO A SOUND SLIDE FILM | 
room reference or textbook. Mail coupon In addition to the book Westinghouse has also | 
below for your free desk copy. prepared a sound slide film which carries the 

The phenomenal public acceptance of this title, “Proper Care Means Longer Wear”. 
book, now in its third million, is due to the fact This sound slide film presents the esate bisle 
that it renders a needed wartime service to the information as the book, in graphic, visual form. 
women of America. Loaned free. Running time: 16 min. Mail the 

This revised edition tells how to use and care coupon today. | 


fy nc 4 
4 Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday at 2:30 P. M., E. W. T. 
Me c 
4... 


Consumer Education Section, 420 Fourth Street. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Please send me the book and/or film, as checked 
) Free desk copy of book, THE CARE AND USE OF ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCES IN THE HOME 


~- 

0) The sound slide film, PROPER CARE MEANS LONGER | 

WEAR, for showing on either | 
or " 


or_ or dates 
(The film will be sent free. We pay only return shipping charges.) 
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A Most Important Subject 


THE NUTRITIONALLY 


Here, for the first time, is the teaching material 
so long wanted. In simple, easily understood 
and easily used form, it presents accurate 
scientific data on what the adequate break- 
fast should be, on the nutritional values of 
foods commonly eaten at breakfast, on 


how to organize such a morning meal. 


The educational endeavor of the Cereal Institute ts made 

in complete cooperation with the National Nutrition 

Program. Also, as indicated by this seal, cereal break- 

ECAC fast foods (whole-grain or enriched or restored to whole- 
cs grain values for vitamins and minerals) are accepted 

as valuable ‘nutritive foods by the Council on Foods 

and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 


NEW-PRACTICAL-EASY 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Also see listing No, 12 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 





In Nutrition Today... 


ADEQUATE BREAKFAST 





















ITH this offer the Cereal Institute—a panel showing a chart of what the ade- 


cooperative endeavor by cereal break- quate breakfast should provide, a chart of 
fast food manufacturers for the purpose of the nutrient values of foods commonly 
presenting cereals in their true nutritional eaten at breakfast, and specimen break- 
value—makes its bow to the Home Econo- fasts properly evaluated; also a student’s 
mists of America and invites you to send classroom kit of which you may requisition 
for a timely series of new, scientifically ac- as many as you need, free of charge. This 
curate, practical teaching aids believed to kit contains a 4-page folder (for the stu- 
fill a long-felt need. dent’s notebook), explaining the need for 
Nutritional scientists and medical au- an adequate breakfast, how to organize it, 
thorities are agreed that breakfast, to be and presenting the charts mentioned; a spe- 
nutritionally adequate, should represent cial work sheet for the student is included. 
from 14 to 4 of the total daily food intake, In your teaching effort toward the goal 
in all essential nutrients as well as in calo- of better national nutrition for which all 
ries. To aid you in teaching this important America is striving, you will find these class- 
nutritional subject we offer you a large wall room aids of real value. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE unc. | 
135 S$. LASALLE STREET: CHICAGO | 





SEND NOW 
FOR THESE NEW 
FREE TEACHING 
HELPS! 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 










CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
You may send me the free wall panel on THE NUTRITION- 


ALLY ADEQUATE BREAKFAST and......... eK 
STUDENTS’ WORK PACKETS. (state number) 
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Authoritative, Practical 


Books for Clothing Classes 


MERCHANDISING 
OF FASHIONS 


By John B. Swinney, Managing Di- 
rector, Uptown Retail Guild, New 
York City; Instructor in Fashion 
Merchandising, Extension Div., Col- 
umbia University. Among career op- 
portunities for Home Economics grad- 
uates none surpasses that of mer- 
chandising fashion goods. Here at 
last is the book, written by an expert, 
that gives basic principles, ideas, 
methods, for fashion success. Madame 
H., Lyoléne, noted N. Y. Fashion Styl- 
ist writes to the author: “Your book 
is a wonder! Everybody to whom 
I’ve recommended it has telephoned 
to thank me for telling them of it.” 
Miss Julia Coburn of the Tobé-Co- 
burn School for Fashion Careers 
writes: “I’m tremendously impressed 
with your book; it is practical with- 
out being too technical.” $4.00 


ATTRACTIVE 
CLOTHES 
How to Make, Buy, Wear Them 


By Frances Consalus, Wadleigh H. S. 
and William H. Dooley, Principal, 


Straubenmiller Textile H. S. $2.40 


DISTINCTIVE 
CLOTHES 


How to Select and Make Them 








By Frances Consalus, Anna G. 
Tighe, Asst. Director of Sewing, 
N. Y. C. Public Schools. William H. 
Dooley, and Mayer Rohr, N. Y. 
Textile Trade and High School. Both 


books follow N. Y. C. Syliabus in 
Textile Arts. $2.40 
Product Standards and 


Labeling For Consumers 


By Alice L. Edwards, Mary Wash- 
ington Coll. Book based on Dr. Ed- 
wards’ research while Ex. Sec., Ameri- 
can Home Economies Assn. $2.50 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 














NUTRITION GHEGK-UP GHART 
PRE 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
Tbh ob ate (MMe) Miele} aabaate) ale colele (Samm Mh Ze) 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 








tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
bt-¥-Cod alsa im EU bated abaclebaaWbaat-tal-tei-ta Metal! 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Foundations for Living 
By Fern Silver & Mildred G. Ryan 
D. Appleton-Century, New York 
Price $2.12. Pp. 615 


The names of both authors of this 
senior high school text book are not 
new to teachers in the field of home 


economics. Each had two other worth- 
while home economics texts to her 
credit before their combined efforts 


produced Foundations for Living. 
Keeping in mind that a large per- 
centage of high school students will 
not go to college and will in a short 
time be responsible for homes of their 
own, the have written this 
an aid to the teacher who 
desires to fit her teaching materials to 
this age of adjustment and changing 
needs. Student interest is captured in 
Unit I by the question, “What sort of 
a person are you?” Follewing this 
unit, dealing with personal and social 
relationships, are which 
survey the areas of home management, 
foods 


authors 
book as 


seven units 
and nutrition, personal appear- 
ance, clothing, consumer buying, home 
furnishing and child care. All 
are approached from the viewpoint of 


areas 
good management. In addition the au- 
thors have included much basic infor- 
mation and skills, often resulting in a 
sketchy treatment of processes. 
Contents are brought up to date 
with the problems and changes in our 
daily living due to recent wartime and 
However, the 
buying is not 
The 
pupil is not helped to see the need for 
adjusting to a 


government rulings. 


chapte r on consumer 


geared to wartime conditions. 


wartime economic 
structure. 

Foundations for Living contains ex- 
cellent charts, tables and informative 
illustrations. There is a list of sug- 
gested activities for students and well 
organized reference material at the end 
of each unit. 

—Reviewed by HELEN B. Hitt. 


Instructor of Home Economics. 
Bronxville Public Schools 


Modern Book List 
The July-August issue of PRACTICAL 
HoME Economics contains three full page 
listings of the more recently published 
home economics books. Check your re- 
quirements and order early for fall use. 


Food for People 

By Margaret G. Reid 

John Wiley & Sons, New York 

Price $4.00. Pp. 653 

The war has brought 
problems of food production and dis- 
tribution. It has 
interest of the consumer, the producer 
(both agriculturalist and manufacturer) 
and the Government in the economic 


many new 


also increased the 


and social aspects of food. 

For a basic understanding of today’s 
food picture, this book is invaluable. 
Following a brief orientation-introduc- 
tion, Margaret Reid, who is Professor 
of Economics at Iowa State College, 
concentrates on three main topics. The 
first is an examination of production, 
both commercial and by families for 
their own use. The second part is con- 
cerned with consumption and factors 
affecting it including price, income and 
education. The third section concen- 
trates on current food problems such 
as soil conservation, taxes on food, the 
Food Stamp Plan, restraints of trade, 
food grading and advertising. A brief 
finale is entitled “The Evolving Social 
Order”. 

This book contains both an author 
index and a subject index, plus an ex- 
cellent chapter-by-chapter outline of 
contents. There are no photographic 
illustrations, but plenty of charts and 
graphs to illustrate and substantiate 


the text. =H: 


Gardening for Good Eating 

By Helen Morganthau Fox 

Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $2.50. Pp. 262 

There’s a pleasant flavor to this story 
of food that makes it more than a 
gardening cook book. 

By the author’s 
months of research, six months of writ- 
ing, thirty years of gardening and a 
lifetime of eating went into its prepara- 
tion. This is easy to believe for as one 
skims along through the pages there ts 
a delightful combination of history, 
fact and fancy which makes for good 
reading. 

All in all, from the delightfully gay 
cover to the final chapter on storage 
methods, this is a practical and inter- 
esting book for anyone 
gardening and food. Who doesn’t? 

(Continued on page 340) 
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Frigidaire invites you to send for 


copies of this valuable teaching help 


LO \velp i he 


WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 


was prepared to help homemakers get 
the most from their refrigerators under 
wartime conditions, It answers many of 
the refrigeration problems that confront 
women today. It is unique in many ways. 


WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 


represents the 25 years’ experience of 
Frigidaire home economists, engineers 
and service experts. Editors of women’s 
magazines helped gather and check the 
information it contains. Pocket size, it 
wastes no words; is simple and direct; 
gives basic facts in clear, easy-to-under- 
stand language. 
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MORE THAN 
5% MILLION ALREADY 
REQUESTED 


From one end of the country to the 
other, WARTIME SUGGESTIONS has been 
welcomed asa real contribution to home 
management, 


We are confident this booklet can be 
helpful to you in your work this coming 
year. It is the type of information your 
classes will be glad to get, and it will 
help you cooperate with the U. S. 
Government conservation programs. 
Send for your free copies, today. 


§: Back the Attack — With More War Bonds 


FREE! 


On use of the refrigerator 


Foods that must be refrigerated 
Foods that can be refrigerated 


Foods that need not be 
refrigerated 


How to store food 


Make the most of the freezing 
compartment 


Helpful hints about frozen 
desserts 


How to keep meat 

What to do with food left over 
Typical leftover recipes 

How to make soup stock 
Preparing foods in advance 
Good things to remember 


son 


On care of the refrigerator 


Simple things you can do 
Special things to do 

How to defrost in 15 minutes 
What to do when you go away 
'= What to do when you move 


Things to do before calling a 
serviceman 


If mechanism does not run 


If it runs but does not 
refrigerate 


If it seems to run too much 
If ice freezing is slow 
If mechanism is noisy 





.Mail Coupon NOW 


Free '‘Wartime Suggestions” 
Frigidaire Division, 

General Motors Corporation, 

310B Taylor Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me- copies of your 
WARTIME SUGGESTIONS booklet. 
Name eae ae 

0 a a Ee 


City _-- ae and eas SN ce AR 


FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 


Also see listing No. 144 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 
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TWO MOTION PICTURES . 
WITH SOUND 
“FACTS ABOUT FABRICS,” a basic . 
story of fabrics—their yarns, con- 


structions, dyes and finishes. Run- —* 
ning time, 26 minutes. 16mm. or 
35mm. film available. . 


**FASHION’S FAVORITE’’ is the 














Du Pont motion picturethatshows * 
what rayon is, how it is made, and 
its principal characteristics. 16mm. F 
or 35mm. film available. Running 
time, 33 minutes. ‘ 
Du Pont supplies film only. 
Projector or operator not furnished. 
. 
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DETAILED HANDBOCK for TEACHERS 
This 20-page illustrated fact book is for * 
teachers in high schools and colleges only. 
Complete information about rayon from “i 
yarn production to consumer use. 
° 
. . 7 . . . . . . . . . . 
RAYON belongs to the big three in textiles. No course in 


clothing, home furnishing, or conservation is complete with- 
out a study of this young and versatile fiber. What are the 
rayon yarn types? What are the basic rayon weaves? What is 
proper care for rayon fabrics? Du Pont Rayon educational aids 
answer these questions in an orderly, compact fashion. 
Generous illustration makes the facts easy to read and re- 
member. *** Turn now to the coupon section and order 
materials that fit your current plans. — Rayon Division, 
KE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Empire State 
Building, New York City. 


Also see listing No. 96 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 
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THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 
A visual story of rayon from cellulose to 
yarn. Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 
35” x 23’, mounted and varnished to pre- 
vent curling or soil. For teachers in high 
schools and colleges only. 


BOOKLETS for STUDENTS 
“*FACTS ABOUT FABRICS” condenses 
the information shown in the new- 
est Du Pont film on fabrics. 20 
pages with illustrations. 

“RAYON TODAY,” a 16-page illus- 
trated booklet tells all about rayon 
yarns and how they are made. 


Both booklets are free in limited 
quantities for student distribution. 
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Together 


. The women of America can hold down the cost of living 
in America if they will work together and with the Office of 
Price Administration. Top legal prices for market basket 
items have been set but money and personnel are not avail- 


able for their enforcement by the OPA. Enforcement is up 


: to the housewives who are being asked to make this pledge: 
' * I will pay no more than Top Legal Prices. 
pa) p Leg 


* I will accept no Rationed Goods without giving up Ration 
Stamps. This pledge entails: 
* Checking store prices against top legal prices. 
* Refusing to pay an illegal price for any item. 
* Reporting violations to the local OPA Board. 


The home economist, an acknowledged authority in her 
. field, can play an important role in enlisting every home- 
maker in an active battle to keep down prices. She can, 
through her personal and institutional purchasing, set an 
example. She can cooperate with community service pro- 
grams, disbursing information on price controls and stimu- 
. lating interest in related home front problems. She can 
foster sympathetic understanding among women so that they 


will be conditioned to working together for the common good. 
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N April, following Pearl Harbor, a representative 

of the Women’s Student Government at The Penn- 

sylvania State College came to my office and asked 
whether we could teach the girls a “defense” course. My 
answer was that we should be glad to do whatever we could 
in this direction. I gave the young lady a pencil and a pad 
of paper and we went on a tour through the building to see 
what we had to offer. In a short time we were back in the 
general office of the Agricultural Engineering Department 
with a list of subjects which was developed not only into a 
defense course but also into a regular catalog course for 


women students. 


1. UsinG HAND TOOLS. One of the first lessons was to 
learn the use of hand wood-working tools. The instructor 
spent half an hour demonstrating the use of such tools as 
saw, claw hammer, screw driver, hand drill, brace and bit, 
and plane. He made a broom holder. This consisted of two 
pieces sawed from a board. The smaller piece was fastened 
at a right angle to the larger with screws. A notch cut in 


the small piece provided a means of holding the broom. 


2. SHARPENING TOOLS. ‘The next job was conditioning of 
tools. Each person brought whatever tools she wanted sharp- 
ened; others were provided by the instructor. The tools re- 
quired were emery wheel, oil-stone, whetstone and a 10- 
inch flat mill file. The 
sharpen scissors, plane bits, kitchen knives, etc. Then each 


instructor demonstrated how to 


girl was given several implements to sharpen. 


3. CONDITIONING LAWN AND GARDEN TOOLS. This lesson 


included sharpening sickles, hedge and grass shears, hoes 
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FOR THE HOME FRONT 


and shovels, and replacing broken handles. Tools such as 
these may be sharpened with emery-wheels, grind-stones, 
files or whatever means is available. New handles for hoes, 
rakes, pitchforks, hatchets, etc. may be bought at the hard- 
ware store. It is amazing how broken, dull tools can be re- 


conditioned. 


Most women and girls are 
The tools required are a 
monkey-wrench and a screw driver. Shut off the water and 


4. STOPPING LEAKY FAUCETS. 
interested in this repair job. 


unscrew the nut just below the spigot handle. If water leaks 
around the stem just below the handle, unscrew the nut and 
pack around the stem with candle wicking lubricated with 
vaseline. If the leak is a drip at the spigot then unscrew the 
nut and take out the screw which holds the washer at the 
end of the stem opposite the handle. Extra washers may be 
bought at hardware or dime stores. One of our mechanics, 
Willis Weaver, installed a long line of spigots and valves of 
all kinds attached to a main pipe. The students repaired as 
many spigots as a two-hour evening period would permit. 


5. GLAZING. 
class period, although I consider glass cutting a job for the 
store keeper. But putting the glass in the window at home 
is much simplier than removing the sash and taking it to 


Glass cutters were used during the next 


the hardware store or paint shop. 

The first step is to remove all the old putty with a putty 
knife or old case knife. Then paint (prime) the edge where 
the new putty is to be applied. The oil in the paint will 
prevent the wood from absorbing the oil in the putty. Loss 
of oil causes putty to crack and permits water to enter which 
After the sash 
has been made ready for the putty, put the glass in place 


freezes, causing the putty to deteriorate. 
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By R. U. Blasingame 


Head, Agricultural Engineering Department, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


and put in the glazer points. ‘These are little triangular 
metal pieces which are driven into the sash before putting 
on the putty with a putty knife. 


6. MENDING ELECTRIC corDS. These will become frayed 
or broken in time despite the best of care. To mend them 
we taught the girls to remove the insulation and scrape the 
wires clean with a knife. Next twist the wires together and 
hold the twist over a candle until it is hot, then apply the 
end of soldering wire to the hot wires. It will solder to- 
gether. This is then covered with electrician’s rubber tape 
which takes the place of the insulation that has been re- 
moved. Then wrap the rubber tape with friction tape. This 
makes a good safe splice which will not heat and set the 
house on fire like one which is merely twisted together may 
do. The classes seemed to like that job. 


7. FIxING BATHROOM FIXTURES. ‘The float, ball and valve 
in commodes give trouble now and then. If the rubber ball 
goes bad the only thing to do is to replace it. Often a piece 
of foreign matter will lodge on the ball seat and cause it 
to leak. This can be removed by rubbing the ball and its seat 
clean with a rag. 

If the float is held up and the leak continues, then the 
valve needs replacing. Almost any plumbing shop has these 


valves. Now and then the float will leak. If it does, water 
will enter. It then becomes too heavy to float and cuts off 
the water as the flush tank fills. Take the float off and 
shake it to ascertain whether it contains water, for often 
the hole is too small to see. Put the float in a bucket of 
hot water. The water inside will expand and squirt out. 
Then solder the hole. 
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8. LigHts on. Improving the lamps we have improves 


home lighting. We did such things as replace old silk 
shades with parchment ones with white interiors. If a 
parchment shade was dark due to dirt we washed it. If it 
could not stand washing then we painted the inside with 
white paint. 

You can improve bare bulbs by shading them with plastic 
parchment or glass shades. There are no priorities on such 
items. Floor or table lamps can be made into I.E.S. type 
of equipment by removing the “harp” if there is one and 
substituting a single or 1-?-3 Mogel socket. Then by using 
a diffusing bowl and white-lined shade, the lamp is brought 
up-to-date. 

Lighting will be improved also by cleaning the ceiling and 
walls. We pay for lots of kilowatt hours of electricity 
reflected onto dull walls and ceilings which never comes back 


to help us see. (Concluded on next page.) 
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Servicing a small electric motor such as used for a vacuum sweeper or sewing machine is not difficult. 
A little care goes a long way. Keep the motor clean. 





Oil or grease lightly, following directions that 


come with the machine. If the motor goes dead, remove from the machine. Chances are that the com- 
mutator bars are dirty or the carbon brushes worn by friction. Clean bars or replace worn out brushes 


9. SERVICING HOME MoTorS. Servicing fan, sweeper, mixer 
and other motors can be done by women. The sleeve bear- 
ings may need oiling, the ball bearings may need packing 
with grease. Possibly the brushes are worn or the com- 
mutator is dirty. The commutator can be cleaned with 00 
sandpaper. This is done by holding the sandpaper against the 
commutator while the motor is running. Never use emery 


cloth for this purpose. 
Adult Groups 


Apparently this “defense” course for coeds was successful 
judged by the fact that there was a demand for a course in 
“Home Mechanics” for credit. Then, too, last fall a group 
of AAUW women at State College applied for similar in- 
struction. Twenty-two women took the work which lasted 
a two-hour period each Monday evening for eight weeks. 

Any qualified shop teacher or good all-around mechanic 
can teach a course in home mechanics. It requires thought 
and planning to be successful. Tools and materials must be 
collected ahead of time and the instructors, to be successful, 
should do the operations in advance in order to be familiar 
with the jobs and to develop the skills. 

We have come to the conclusion, since giving these “home 
front” courses to women, that they can and will learn the 
care, repair and maintenance of home equipment. Other 
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home jobs which might be included in such a course are: 
sewing machine adjustment and care; floors, woodwork and 
wall refinishing; repair of items made of sheet metal; 
operation and care of house heating systems; furniture re- 
pair; care and repair of irons, toasters, and other electrical 
equipment; painting and repair of screens. 


SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR HOME MECHANICS COURSE 


Buitp Ir YoursELF—Michael Rothman. 1943. 

THE HANDBOOK FOR HoME MecHAnics—Eugene O’Hare. 743. 

HoME ELECcTRIFICATION—R, U. Blasingame. 1943. 

Home MECHANICS FoR Girts—J. C. Woodin. 1940. 

Household equipment care and repair booklets issued by Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

SIMPLIFIED HousEHOLD MEcHANICS—A. F. Collins. 1939. 

Your House—ITts UpKEEP AND REJUVENATION—J. Harold Haw- 
kins. 1943. 


Campaign for Safety in the Home. Because more and more 
women are becoming the “handy man” of the house and more 
and more doctors are being drawn into the armed services, the 
United States Department of Labor feels that more emphasis 
should be placed on accident prevention. A study of common 
home accidents reveals lack of knowledge of the correct use of 
tools, ladders, etc. Home mechanics courses provide a “nat- 
ural” for home safety education.—The Editor. 
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WHEN YOU BUY 


HE Office of Price Administration estimates that 

85% of the stockings worn this year by women 

will be of rayon. How can we select these stock- 
ings so as to secure maximum service and satisfaction? 

On July 16, 1943, new regulations on rayon hosiery went 
into effect. These regulations assure consumers that stock- 
ings will not cost more than the legal price set by OPA and 
that they will conform to certain minimum specifications set 
up by the War Production Board. 

This program has three objectives: to eliminate poor 
quality hosiery; to save cotton, wool and rayon yarn (if 
better stockings are made then fewer will have to be manu- 
factured) ; to facilitate maximum production of all types of 
hosiery through more efficient use of existing equipment. 

In order to take full advantage of the information—ceil- 
ing price, brand and gauge or needles—which OPA has 
ruled must appear on all rayon stockings to inform the 
prospective buyer what she is getting, certain terms should 
be understood. 


DENIER: Denier is the measure of the fineness or coarse- 
ness of rayon yarn and indicates the sheerness of the rayon 
stocking just as three-thread, four-thread and so forth did 
for silk. Technically, denier means the weight in grams of 
nine thousand meters of yarn. 

Although denier was originally used to describe the size 
of raw silk, the term seldom got beyond the trade and the 
textbook. Denier was popularized when it was used to 
describe the sheerness of nylon stockings. The explanation 
usually was that 30 denier gave about the same weight as 
three-thread silk. Im women’s rayon stockings common 
deniers are 50, 75, 100, 150. A high denier gives a heavier 
stocking with more rayon for serviceability. It is invariably 
used for welts (hems), after welts (shadow welts), soles, 
toes and heels. Fifty denier, the poorest wearing, is. not 
allowed unless it is semi-high tenacity rayon. 
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Kayon Hosiery 


By Jessie Caplin 


Formerly Instructor in Textiles 
General Extension Division, University of Minnesota 
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Knowing what you are getting when you buy rayon 
hosiery is somewhat easier now that the ceiling 
price, brand, gauge or needles, and fiber content are 
clearly indicated. Examination of the points illus- 


trated above also aids in wise selection of hosiery 


GAUGE: Gauge is a measure of the closeness of the knit- 
ting in a full-fashioned (ff) stocking. Gauge numbers are 
multiples of three as 42, 45, 48, 51. The higher the gauge 
the more loops the machine has to knit in any one row; this 
results in greater elasticity on the one hand and higher price 
on the other. Only low denier yarns can be used in high 
gauge hosiery. This combination produces a sheer stocking, 
but low denier with the lower gauge produces a sheerer 
stocking. 

Technically, gauge means the number of loops in 1% 
inches of a crosswire row at the machine. The 42 gauge ma- 
chine has 42 needles in 1% inches, 28 to the inch, 28x14 (the 
width of the needle bar) or 392 needles in all. 

It is not practical to determine gauge by counting loops 
in an inch of finished stocking. You can, however, check 
gauge accurately and with no eye strain if you count the 
picots around the top edge of the stocking (twice for exact- 
ness). Multiply total picots by 2 (because each picot com- 


bines 2 wales) and add 6 for the average number of wales 
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hidden in the seam. Compare total with the numbers in the 
following table: 


Gauge Wales Illustration 
42 392 Picots counted — 192 
45 420 192: X 2 == 384 
48 448 384 + 6 = 390 wales 
51 476 Probable gauge is 42 


High gauge gives a nice appearance. Then, too, its closely 
crowded loops should not drop stitch so readily as the more 
widely spaced loops of coarser gauge. 


NEEDLES: Needles is a term used to describe the total 
number of loops in circular knit (seamless or mock seam) 
stockings. It compares with gauge in full-fashioned stock- 
ings. The number of needles has been a familiar method of 
indicating quality in men’s hose. As many as 400 needles 
have been used in women’s circular knit rayon stockings 
with, of course, a fine denier yarn. Comparison with the 
preceding table will show that 400 needles should give a 
texture similar to that found in 42 gauge full-fashioned 
stockings. —Three-hundred-and-forty needles is more common. 
Forty-two gauge, which is used in over 37% of rayon 
stockings, is protected by the OPA requirement of a higher 
twist yarn—8 turns to the inch for the welt (instead of 3 
to 7) to better withstand garter strain and 15 turns per 
inch (instead of 8) if 100 denier rayon is used for the leg. 


Some of the minimum specifications for women’s Grade A 
rayon hosiery are: 
1. The welt (the heavier part of the top) must measure a 
minimum of 34 inches on full-fashioned hosiery and 4 inches 
on seamless hosiery. An after welt of at least 1% inches is 
required for full-fashioned stockings. 
2. Heels of full-fashioned hosiery can,be no more than 5 
inches long nor less than 4 inches, measured from the lowest 
point to the uppermost part. 
3. Cotton re-inforcing is required in the toe section of all 
full-fashioned hosiery and must extend at least two inches 
from the tip of the toe. In circular knit stockings, cotton 
must be used in both toe and heel sections. 
4. The minimum length of full-fashioned hosiery is 2714 
inches; of circular knit, 28% inches. No maximum length is 
set. However, short, medium, long, extra long and out- 
size stockings will be on the average 1 inch shorter than the 
same style in silk or nylon. This is due to the stretching 
properties of the type of rayon now being used in the 
majority of stockings. 

The price of stockings which do not meet Grade A speci- 
fications must be no higher than Grade B ceiling prices, 
which in general are 10 per cent below those for Grade A. 


In stockings, as in many other purchases, value is not de- 
termined by original cost but by cost in terms of service. 
This was shown in a controlled wear test conducted at 
Kansas State Agricultural College*. Four women wore 
nylon stockings costing $1.35 a pair (all but one pair were 
40 denier) and three-thread silk stockings at $1.00 a pair. 
All stockings were 45 gauge. The stockings worn by any 
one woman were from one manufacturer. Averaging the 
results showed that higher priced nylon stockings cost only 
four-and-a-half cents a day while the silk stockings cost 


almost ten cents a day. 


* Rayon TextitE Montruiy, November and December, 1942. 
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It is best to buy stockings of proven servic. A notation 
at the time of purchase will help you to remember trade 
name and type of rayon used. Bemberg rayon has been used 
in full-fashioned stockings for many years. Celanese rayon 
boasts certain advantages such as quicker drying and better 
fit. Viscose rayon is most common and gives good service. 
The manufacturers of these rayons are interested in helping 
you get the most from your rayon stockings. (See page 
111 of March Practicat Home Economics.) 


The new regulations will make the price of rayon hosiery 
dependent on gauge and denier or needles in plain knit stock- 
ings whether full-fashioned or circular knit. Mesh stockings 
and those using combination yarns are not affected by these 
regulations of price and construction. Incidentally, mesn 
construction is one method of securing sheer effects even 
with heavier yarn. 

When buying circular knit stockings select a half size 
larger than usual because the feet become shorter as they 
are worn. The reason seems to be that there is no re- 
inforcing cotton to add firmness (it is not required). Con- 
sequently, on most feet, the thin fabric is stretched round 
and round as it is worn and the length becomes less. Con- 
sider leg length carefully, remembering that ravon will 
probably stretch more than silk. 

Wise selection and care go “leg ’n leg.” Wash your stock- 
ings before the first wearing. This will remove any dis- 
tortion of the loops which may have occurred in the board- 
ing (finishing process). It also allows the loops to assume a 
normal position and insures less strain. Put on your rayon 
stockings carefully, smoothing them up over the instep. Keep 
the seams straight as the stocking is being rolled up the leg. 
Since rayon stockings twist around the leg easily, it’s a good 
idea to check the seams several times a day. Wash rayon 
stockings as soon as possible after wearing. Rayon is weak 
when wet and must have sufficient time to dry. If you are 
caught in a rainstorm remove and dry stockings as soon as 
possible. The right care means more wear. 

5 5 a 

This article has undergone several revisions since its 
origin last April. As far as we know it is correct as of 
August 15th. 

According to maximum Price Regulation 339, Women’s 
Rayon Hosiery (See May P.H.E. page 188) all rayon 
hosiery was to be graded A or B and the grade included 
on the label along with ceiling price and gauge or needles. 
But, bowing to the orders of Congress outlawing grade label- 
ing and price regulations, the Office of Price Administration 
ruled on July 15th that sellers of women’s rayon hosiery 
would no longer be required to mark the hosiery Grade A 
and Grade B. This does not prohibit the marking of hosiery 
with these grade symbols. It just leaves the choice entirely 
in the hands of the seller. Nor does it change the ceiling 
prices of hosiery. Hosiery that does not meet the Grade A 
specifications can not be sold at higher than Grade B ceiling 
prices. 

Meanwhile the OWI was considering the matter of 
women’s hosiery and writing a three thousand word story 
on the past, present and future of this commodity. At the 
same time, the War Production Board “banned 50 denier 
rayon hosiery as being a luxury and an extravagance and 
further production is prohibited”. Also, posting of price 
tables was eliminated because it was felt that the “benefits 
of the requirement were offset by its inconvenience’’. 


—The Editor 
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TEACHING 
TEXTILES 


By Julia Cameron 


Assistant Professor, Division of Home Economics 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins 


AM all for enlivening the business of learning, 
along with the task of teaching. With this end in 
view, two rather frivolous devices are offered here 

for use in teaching textiles. The first, like an appetizer, is 
to stir up an interest in what is to follow. The second, like 
a dessert, is to top off what has gone before. 

This is the first ‘To induce students to take a quiz 
at the beginning of the course each one is assured that she 
will have her fortune told in lieu of a grade. All understand 
that the quiz is not to count as a class mark, but is for 
other purposes. One purpose which can be emphasized is to 
find out on which phases of the subject matter the students 
are least well informed. This inforntation guides the in- 
structor in organizing class material. The chief purpose in 
giving the quiz, however, will have its effect without mention. 
It is to convince students that, contrary to their settled 
impressions, they still have much to learn about textiles. 

The quiz in question should be mimeographed so that it 
can be corrected and returned with the fortune attached. 
Any objective questions which show how a knowledge of 
textiles is of use in everyday life are suitable. The first 
page of such a quiz is shown on this page. For correct 





answers, see page 332. 

Let us assume, then, that the quiz is corrected and that 
the number of errors is recorded at the top of each pupil’s 
paper. A separate fortune is duly attached to each quiz. The 
fortune predicts that which is to befall a young woman in 
consequence of her knowledge or lack of knowledge about 
clothing—a matter of great moment to the very young. 

Students relish this procedure. Even the one who does 
most poorly will chuckle over her fate when it’s stated 
this way: 


“On Sunday thou shalt shine in scarlet gay 
The wasting moth shan’t spoil thy best array 
The cause is this: Thou’ll wear it every day. 

, Pope. 
Some of the fortunes, though, are less tactfully put. 
Many are quotations. Sometimes these are exact; oftener, 
not. The name of the author to whom credit or apology is 
due is given when reasonable diligence supplied his name. 
Otherwise, as in those which follow immediately, he comes 


oy 


under the classification: Unknown. 


Your shopping center will be the “rag market of 
forgotten fads”. Unknown 
(Continued on page 330) 
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With a Light Touch 


HAVE YOUR FORTUNE TOLD! 


By Answering These Questions 


Some are facts. Some are fabrications. Some are to be filled 

in. Mark the facts “true.” Mark the fabrications “False.” Fill 

in spaces. 

1.—All rayons are stronger when dry than when wet. 

2.—Since corduroy is made of cotton it is one of the coolest 
fabrics. 

3.—What are the chief reasons why silk is desirable for: 

Fishing lines? 





Parachutes? 

4.—Bathing suits of wool are preferred since they feel less 
wet and cold when one comes out of the water than suits 
of other fibers. 

5.—Since felt is not a woven fabric it pulls apart under un- 
usual strain. 

6.—Woolens stored in a cedar chest are in no danger of at- 
tack by moths. 

7.—In heated houses, moth eggs may hatch in ten days or less. 

8.—The only fiber which is warmer than silk is wool. 

9—If other factors remain the same, a knitted garment is 
warmer than a woven garment. 

10.—Waterproof garments are very warm because, since the 
holes in the fabric are filled up, the circulation of air is 
prevented. 

11.—In water repellent fabrics, only the surface of the yarn is 
treated. 

12.—Camel’s hair coats are relatively inexpensive. 

13.—Children’s garments made of outing flannel are less likely 
to catch fire than if made of baby flannel. 

14.—In general, fabrics made of plain weave are the most dur- 
able. 

15.—Twill weave is used for the higher quality of napped 
fabrics. 

16.—Rugs with long pile are made cf wool rather than of cot- 
ton chiefly because the wool springs back into place when 
pressure is released. 

17.—Stained linens are easier to launder than stained cottons. 

18.—Many people object to linen napkins because of the lint. 

19.—Neither hot irons nor boiling water are good for linen. 

20.—Jute is combined with other fibers in making washable 
rugs. 

21.—Sanforized fabrics shrink no more than one per cent. 

22.—A man will get no better service from a high priced fur 
felt hat than from a lower priced wool felt. 

23.—In the last war some army blankets were mixtures of cot- 
ton and wool. They differed from all-wool blankets as 
follows: (Check one in a and b) 

b. They were not so heavy —— 





a. They were warmer 

They were less warm— 

24.—When a cowboy wears a woolen, rather than a cotton shirt 
in summer he does so primarily because: (Check one) 


They were heavier ————— 





a. It prevents sunburn c. It wears longer, other things 
being the same 


d. It is more hygienic 








b. It is less expensive 

25.—Or, if you don’t know that one, why would you say Robin- 

son Crusoe wore a fur cap on his tropical isle? 
(Answers are on page 332) 
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HE home economics teachers 

of the Rochester Public 

Schools, some home economics 
adult education teachers, a number of 
home economics substitute teachers and 
the members of the supervising staff 
held “open house” for consultation to 
homemakers throughout the city of 
Rochester during the spring of 1943. 
Every community was served, as con- 
sultation service was scheduled in every 
high school and elementary school at 
certain hours each week for four con- 
prior to the Easter 


secutive weeks 


school recess. 


room express welcome and cheer in 
order to encourage confidence and to 
create a home-like atmosphere. 

The nature of the consultation was 
determined by the community needs as 
expressed by those dropping in at the 
consultation hours. Teachers approach- 
ed their conference hours equipped with 
illustrative material such as charts, 
pamphlets and mimeographed material 
for distribution; food models to dis- 
play balanced meals; suggestions for 
stretching of ration points and dollars, 
for using food alternates and for mak- 
ing the best use of available foods on 











C ccsitailiedlien 


en E evs 


IN ROCHESTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Jessie Winchell Tickell 


Director Home Economics Education, Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 





The schedule of consultation hours 
for each school was determined after 
approval of the experiment was given 
by the Superintendent of Schools and 
after acceptance of the plan by the 
Principal of the school and the teacher 
consultant. The service was on a vol- 
unteer basis entirely. 

Publicity concerning this specialized 


service was given through the city 
newspapers and neighborhood news 
lealets as well as radio announce- 


ments. Principals informed parents in 
their localities through mimeographed 
invitations sent parents, 
through assembly announcements and 
personal invitations. Considerably more 
emphasis was given the program in 
some schools than in others. This dif- 
ference in amount and type of publicity 
is reflected to some extent in the num- 
ber taking advantage of the service. 
The home economics teachers were 
advised to make contacts with the prin- 
cipal of the school assigned to them 
and to determine which school room 
might be most suitable as a conference 
room. An effort was made to have the 


home to 
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the market shelves. Some teachers took 
food prepared at home to serve their 
guests showing the various uses of the 
soybean and discussed the cost and 
nutritive value. Others gave demon- 
strations of stretching butter and ap- 
proved methods of food preparation. 
One teacher showed nutrition and 
marketing films. Questions concerning 
methods of food preservation and dem- 
onstrations of selection of cans and 
food preservation equipment were a 
scheduled part of some consultation 
hours. 

Those attending the school consul- 
tation centers were informed of the 
possibilities for class instruction in their 
school on any homemaking project, 
should numbers warrant forming such 
a class. These classes would be financed 
by the Board of Education under the 
Department of Home Economics Edu- 
cation for Adults through the spring 
and summer. 

The response evaluated by attend- 
ance varied greatly, depending upon 
publicity, the nature of the community, 
and probably by satisfactions expressed 


by visitors of the first week. In many 
centers there were no visitors whatso- 
ever; in some from four to fifteen, often 
many of the same ones returning each 
week; in others, increased numbers 
showed growing interest from week to 
week. In two centers, forty-five or 
fifty came each week. Tangible evidence 
of satisfactions have been expressed 
personally. In one case a homemaker 
insisted on giving her consultant one 
of her bottle cappers, taking it to her 
home to express her gratitude. One 
letter and two telephone calls were re- 
ceived by the Director of Home Eco- 
nomics Education expressing apprecia- 
tion and asking for further detail about 
class offerings. Several principals re- 
ported satisfaction in a tangible pro- 
gram such as this which would help 
strengthen home-school relationships. 


Several classes for adults have been 
taught this spring and summer—some 
of them the direct result of the con- 
ference program. Increasing numbers 
of requests for classes in food preser- 
vation give promise of growing inter- 
est as the canning season progresses. 

To home economics teachers this ex- 
periment gave a degree of satisfaction 
in helping homemakers with their prob- 
lems. It is anticipated that this oppor- 
tunity to share the problems of the 
homes of the young people in their 
classes will help to vitalize future home- 
making classwork. Parents’ questions 
brought by pupils to home economics 
teachers during the spring months indi- 
cated a closer tie between home and 
school. Furthermore, this experiment 
offered an excellent opportunity to in- 
form homemakers that the Board of 
Education has a render 
homes not only through specialists on 
the day school staff but through an ac- 
tive adult education program.. Parents 
who had never known about the home- 
making education program and equip- 
ment in the schools were helped to re- 


service to 


alize this opportunity offered their 
children. 
A similar consultation experiment 


was tried in the stores under the di- 
rection of lay leaders who had taken 
the Red Cross nutrition course and 
who had been given intensive training 
under the able leadership of Irene 
Muntz of the Home Service Depart- 
ment of the Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Miss Muntz reports response in 
the stores similar to that of the schools. 


In anticipation of the consultation 
program, the home economics teachers 


(Concluded on page 344) 
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N these strenuous times, when 
so many mothers are engaged 
in war work, the task of pre- 

paring family meals often falls to an 
inexperienced daughter. If this young 
girl happens to be registered in a good 
foods course, she is fortunate. But 
merely teaching her to cook various 
kinds of unrelated foods is of little 
value to her.. She needs food lessons 
that train her to think in terms of 
meals. “Surprise luncheons” do the 
trick. 

Instead of a class being told what to 
cook, the girls are informed that on the 
supply table they will find several trays 
each containing the “makings” of a 
simple luncheon of three dishes. They 
are to choose a tray, decide what they 
want to make with the food that is on 
it, get an “O.K.” from the teacher and 
proceed to prepare their luncheon as 
speedily as possible. 

Of course there must be class work 
that prepares the pupil for these “sur- 
prise luncheons”. Lessons should in- 
clude the making of dishes which are 
especially suitable for meals that must 
be prepared in a hurry. There should 
be some rather intensive meal planning 
also. Lists of foods can be written on 
the blackboard from which the students 
plan lunches such as they will prepare 
in the laboratory. 

The method of laboratory procedure 
should be thoroughly discussed. For in- 
stance, it has been found that best re- 
sults are obtained in the beginning if 
the class is divided into groups of four. 
Three of the girls prepare the food. 
The fourth puts the silver and china 
in place and assists in preparing the 
dish that requires the most work. A 
record is kept of what each girl does so 
that duties can be rotated. 

A few groups of food suitable for 
the first luncheon, with menus that 
might be prepared for them, are: 


i 2. 
Eggs Eggs 
Spinach Cabbage 
Apples Cornstarch 
Bread Bread 
Milk Milk 
Sugar Sugar 
Margarine Margarine 
+ + 


Pan omelet 
“Buttered” spinach 
Applesauce 


The day for the luncheon is set, and 
every pupil is asked to bring ten cents 
to cover expenses in excess of what is 
allowed for the lesson. As the class 
gains experience, more food is required 
and the per capita charge is increased. 
It is arranged that these meals take the 
place of the pupils’ regular lunch—or a 
belated breakfast, if the first period. 

If there is difficulty in financing tne 
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By Kareen H. Barbo 


Formerly Home Economics ‘Teacher 
Portland, Oregon 








Scrambled eggs on toast 
“Buttered” cabbage 
Cornstarch pudding 


3. 
Eggs 
Carrots 
Rhubarb 
Bread 
Milk 
Sugar 
Margarine 
a 
Creamed hardboiled eggs 
on toast 
“Buttered” carrots 
Rhubarb sauce 


Condiments and flavoring are always available. 


(Because of war conditions, eggs have been used in every instance. 
Normally, cheese, bacon and chipped beef would be included on the lists.) 
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lunches, the class can carry on projects 
to raise the money. Food sales usually 
bring good returns and give the girls 
wonderful practice. In one school, the 
faculty always looks forward to the 
“chicken pie luncheon” served at 
Thanksgiving time as a means of pay- 
ing for chickens used in demonstration 
work. 

The pupils are “on their own” while 
preparing these meals. There may be 
no one at home to help, so making the 
girls entirely responsible and then care- 
fully grading results is excellent ex- 
perience for them. No discussion be- 
tween groups is allowed. 

After one or two of these simple 
luncheons, class work should prepare 
them for something more difficult, such 
as baking powder biscuits. When the 
class assembles for this lesson, it can 
be stated that “there’s no bread in the 
house” so all will have to make biscuits. 
Preliminary lessons should include a 
demonstration in which the instructor 
makes several variations of plain and 
drop biscuits. Then for three or four 
successive lessons, the girls make bis- 
cuits so that they acquire the correct 
technique and no longer fear the biscuit 
“bogey”. 

Failure to stress techniques and give 
enough consecutive practice for the 
student to master them is one of the 
underlying causes of failure of foods 
courses to prepare students for practical 
cookery. The average pupil learns a 
little about many phases of cookery, but 
cannot do anything really well. What 
havoc this works when an attempt is 
made to cook at home! 

But to proceed with the “surprise 
luncheons”. The number of girls in a 
group is reduced gradually until, for the 
final luncheon, each girl works alone. 
Because of lack of time, only one sub- 
stantial hot dish is prepared then. Ma- 
terials for a salad are available, how 
ever, and cookies or something similar 
are made the day before and used as 
dessert. 

The 
luncheons makes them more of an ad- 


“surprise” element in these 


venture, hence stimulates interest. It 
also trains the pupil to think and act 
quickly and to make use of what is at 
hand. Today, when so many foods are 
not available, the ability to substitute 
quickly is And when 
Mother is not at home to advise, the 
knowledge and skill gained from school 


“surprise luncheons” means a lot to the 


invaluable. 


young homemaker. 
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IN A WARTIME HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM 


AST FALL, about six weeks 

after school opened, our shop 

teacher was drafted. Due to 
the shortage of shop teachers his posi- 
tion could not be filled, so a home 
economics teacher was employed to fill 
the vacancy and both boys and girls 
were turned over to the home eco- 
nomics department. 

For many years boys have been in- 
cluded in parts of the home economics 
program. Yet no school, apparently, 
has conducted a home economics pro- 
gram for boys in place of all of the 
regular shop work. Here was our 
chance to test the workability of such 
a program. 

Our school, which has only seventh 
and eighth grade pupils, coming mostly 
from upper middle class or well-to-do 
homes, is fortunate in having a new 
workshop consisting of sewing room, 
laundry, cooking room, dining room 
and shop. All of these rooms were 
used in the development of this pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps the most successful topic in 
our joint program was that of home 
beautifying. We had in our academic 
building a “Teacher’s Room’, which 
badly needed beautification. The room, 
originally planned for a clinic, con 
tained a wall bed, whose mattress 
would not stay clamped up, a sink in 
one corner, a table, some chairs and 
an electric plate for making tea. A 
seventh grader could readily see the 
need for making this room more at- 
tractive. 

Our first step was to collect pictures 
of redecorated rooms and to study the 
details. Then from the school basement 
we dragged an old oak mission settee 
with no upholstering over the springs, 
an arm chair, a piano bench, an old 
mattress and two pillows. Enthusiasm 
for reviving these relics was strong— 
particularly among the boys. When the 
P.1.A. to supply money to 
cover the expense of materials needed, 
all went to work with vigor. 

The oak settee was sanded, bleached, 
rubbed with cream colored paint, shel- 


offered 
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By Elsie I. Geddes 


Home Economics Instructor, Borel School, San Mateo, California 


Dreary “teachers’ room’’—before 


lacked and waxed to produce a pleasing 
effect of light woodwork. The old 
mattress was cut to fit the settee and 
sewn in place by the boys. The girls 
made the cover and valance which 
were applied by the boys. The pillows 
were made from the two old ones from 
the basement and three small ones 
brought by pupils. 

The two chairs were also sanded, 
and painted a very pale coral. The re- 
paired places were upholstered with 
figured cretonne. The very lovely colors 
in this 
yellow-green, brown and white—were 


material—coral, blue-green, 
used as a basic color scheme.’ 

The legs were sawed off the piano 
bench, first from the top, as one was 
broken there, and then from the bot- 
tom to make a coffee table. This piece 
of furniture had more than the two 
coats of paint originally planned, as our 
knowledge of paint mixing was not 
very extensive. The final color, which 
we tried so hard to get, was a grayed 
blue-green. 

A screen was needed to cover the 





Same corner a few weeks later 


ugly sink in the corner, so sections 
were cut from plyboard and stained. 
Then a design was drawn, put on with 
wax crayons and rubbed in with a 
rag. This took some experimenting and 
several trials before a pleasing result 
was obtained. Very little crayon in 
the center with more toward the edges 
and the use of brown and white for 
shading was the final presecription for 
success. The designs were then covered 
with transparent varnish. In place of 
hinges, holes were bored through the 
wood and the sections laced together 
with leather thongs. 

The big moment of placing the furni- 
ture in the room finally arrived. Win- 
dows and woodwork were washed. A 
plan was drawn to scale showing where 
each piece of furniture belonged and, 
presto, the room was finished. 

As an overview the class joined in 
checking on the expense and the edu- 
cational value. Here are the results: 

ITEMIZED EXPENSES 
Cotton suitings for drapes 
S00 A Gare es osce ot sedaseise% 
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Lining for drapes @ 10c a yd... 1.37 ERMC ME nn 6 si vee eas Sees 16 3. How to measure material and cut It 


Embroidery thread, sewing thread, Pe NI SF oiSrad suse binds SB Ae arms 71 straight by drawing a thread. 
pattern, WN wooded eve cares 2.94 GG IGF PICUIS. <. o6 0s ces es 36 4. How to use a needle, scissors, hammer, 
Striped material for davenport RRR Reis tala Sees sean eae 1.61 pliers and screwdriver, and how to hit 
UE ee: 9.20 ——. a nail instead of a finger. 
Figured cretonne’ for chairs TRIM a iene So cya seer ci og $33.72 jes 
MOTUS QUVETE iiss dsc dees acs's 2.94 The boys learned: 
Piste ced .............0:.... 2 The girls learned: 1. How to make working plans. 
Muslin for pillows.............. 1.70 1. How to baste, cross-stitch, hand hem, 2. How to use color in room decoration. 
Paint and paint remover........ 3.97 backstitch, catch stitch, weave designs 3. How to make a bench or table. 
Mi dal) 0 | ee 82 in cloth, cord a pillow edge. 4. How to mix paint, clean a paint brush, 
JO | re 62 2. How to iron draperies. remove varnish and use crayons to 


color wood. 


5. How to tack on upholstery so_ the 
tacks will not show. 
6. How to pleat an upholstery valance 


Photos by Beverly Allen and hang drapes. 


7. How to use a tri-square, coping saw, 
jig-saw, hammer, pliers, plane, screw- 
driver, needle, scissors and paint 
brush. 

How to cut and use sand-paper. 


eo 


Although an entirely satisfactory pro 
gram for boys could not be worked 
out in so short a time and under such 
trying circumstances, the course of 
study as revised to meet this emergency 
may be of interest to other teachers. 

Much has been learned through this 
experiment that will be of great value 
in planning courses for the future. Even 
when a normal program is again 
adopted, it seems feasible to believe 
that certain parts of this Wartime 
Home Economics Program will have 


permanent value for the boy’s curricu 





Bed alcove becomes post office Class-made—and proud of it lum. 
Original course of study for girls Modified course of study for girls and boys 4 
SEVENTH GRADE SEVENTH GRADE 
I. The Girl and Her Home I. Family Relations . Foods and Nutrition 


Living together in the Home Individual nutrition 


Fun in the Home 


II 

. Living together in the Home 1 
. Fun in the Home 2. Planning meals for wartime 
3. Preparing meals fot wartime 
4 


i. 1 

2. 2 

3. ged the Home 3. Work of the Home 

4. Beautifying the Home 4. Beautifying the Home . Service and etiquette 
II. Fundamentals of Sewing 

1. Sewing tools 

$: Wie seeing tention EIGHTH GRADE 

ie Citi: nek iin (Boys and girls in separate classes) 

1. Planning meals Girls Boys 

2. Buying foods . 

<; Dene o: wadiine III. Personality development and_ per- III. Personality development and _ per- 
<< Pini anil sonal appearance sonal appearance 

F . Types of personalities . Types of personalities 


1 

. Making friends 2. Making friends 

. Boy and girl relationships 3. Boy and girl relationships 
4. Clothing care and repair 


EIGHTH GRADE 
IV. Personality development and_per- 


1 

2 

3 
sonal appearance 4. Clothing care and repair 
5 
6 


1. Types of personalities . Colors in clothing IV. Foods and Nutrition * 

q " . 2 : Li * ~ : y ° . 
2 Making friends ine in clothing 1. Planning meals and preparing meals 
3. Grooming and appearance IV. Construction of a school dress for wartime 
4. Clothing care and repair 
3 Colors in clothing (Boys and Girls together) 

6. Lines 
ae : ; ; V. Home Planning and Furnishing 
V. Clothing Construction 
1. Floor plans 4. Landscapes 
* This unit was similar to Unit II as these 2. Elevati Pe i 
‘ as simile ‘ 2. Elevations 5. Cons ‘ . , 
boys had had no cooking. A new unit will be on rene aes See hee eee 
3. Furnishings above plans 


planned for another year. 
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Onn KKK KAK Lanches 


By Miriam D. Bloomer, Homemaking Teacher 


Oxford Academy and Central School, Oxford, New York 


Second graders watched 
critically while Billy 
held the tray for 
Norma to select a Five 
Star Lunch from food 
models. Homemaking 
girls stood by to see 
results of their first 
teaching experience 
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6< ET me see. You have a fruit, a vegetable, a meat 

substitute in your sandwich filling, a whole grain in 
those oatmeal cookies but, oh dear, no milk. I’m sorry, 
you don’t have a Five Star Lunch, You'll take a dish of 
custard? All right, that’s fine. As a reward we shall deco- 
rate you with a gold star.” 


The occasion was a P.T.A. cafeteria supper, with a menu 
made up of foods suitable for a war worker’s lunch box. 
The meal was served by the Canteen Corps and the trays 
checked by the homemaking instructor, the big gold paper 
stars affording much amusement. 

It all started with some Home Bureau suggestions for a 
well balanced box lunch which was called a “Five Star 
Lunch”. At the time, a nutrition program had been scheduled 


x « 





He missed the boat 


for the next P.T.A. meeting; the County Nutrition Com- 
mittee was urging emphasis on improvement of the war 
worker’s lunch; the Canteen Corps was looking for an 
opportunity to serve the community; the high school foods 
class was starting a luncheon unit and the art students were 
making posters relating to war and defense; so, with this 
concrete help from the Home Bureau, the stage was nicely 
set for a bit of cooperative action. 

The Five Star Lunch idea was first presented to the 
foods class where it was accepted with enthusiasm. It ap- 
pealed to the girls as a simple way to evaluate a well bal- 
anced meal, and it offered a worthwhile challenge to them 
in planning luncheon menus. Suitable recipes were tried out 
in class and evaluated for appetite appeal and practicability. 
Then a tentative menu was planned for the P.T.A. supper. 


This year Miss Bloomer is teaching at Goshen Central School, N. Y. 
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After a conference with the manager of the school cafeteria 
where the supper would be held and the chairman of the 
Canteen Corps, final plans for the meal were formed. 

This P.T.A. Five Star Lunch box cafeteria supper proved 
so successful that we immediately began to look for ways in 
which to extend our program. The following week the foods 
class set up in the school cafeteria some splendid food selec- 
tion posters, made by the art department, along with a Five 
Star Lunch exhibit. 
Star Lunch for the pupils. The girls decided that although 
a hearty sandwich filling was a daily lunch essential for a 


One change was made in the Five 


war worker, it was not so necessary a part of every school 

child’s lunch. So the meat substitute star was changed to a 

hot dish star, and the exhibit was set up showing Five 

Star foods from the cafeteria menu: *milk, *fruit, *vege 

table, *whole grains, *hot dish. 

To get an idea of the quality of lunches habitually eaten 
by the grade children and thereby to form a basis for plans 
for improvement, the children were asked by their teachers 
to write what they had had for lunch on a certain day. 
These lists were evaluated by the homemaking girls who 
found that while the percentage drinking milk was very 
high only about one third of the children were eating fruits 
or vegetables in their lunches and that very few selected 
whole grains. Only three children in the entire six grades 
had eaten Five Star Lunches, although many had had three 
and four star lunches which we felt deserved recognition. 
The girls decided to mark the papers by a typical primary 
grade method—with different colored stars for each of the 
five foods and a little American flag for those who earned 
five stars. 

Since it would have been pointless to hand back the papers 
with no explanation of their meaning, a little foods lesson 
was planned to be presented by the homemaking girls and 
then carried on by the grade teacher. Two girls at a time 
went into each grade room. While one girl returned the 
papers to the children the other wrote on the board the 
meaning of the various stars. Then the girl placed on an 
easel the food models representing a typical cafeteria menu 
and let a child choose from it a Five Star Lunch. They 
promised the children that at some future date they would 
be given another chance to have their own lunches checked 
and left the food models with them for the rest of the day. 
The teacher, in the health lesson that day, gave all of the 
children an opportunity to play with the models and to 
choose well balanced lunches. : 

The final check on the children’s lunches was made a few 
weeks later when the homemaking girls went into the 
cafeteria during the grade noon hour. This time they 
presented each child with a white paper star to wear and 
let each paste upon it the stars he had earned. 

One change was made in the awarding of the stars. Be- 
cause the new ruling on the sale of enriched bread had come 
into effect after the unit was started, the large gold star 
formerly given only for whole grains was now presented 
for enriched bread also. 

The teachers were given additional stars to present to 
the children who had eaten their lunches at home, and were 
asked to make a report of the number in their rooms re- 
ceiving each star. The tabulated results showed, of course, 
a big increase in the use of whole grains or enriched bread 
and some gain in the use of fruits and vegetables. Best of 
all, there were now forty-five children eating patriotic Five 
Star Lunches. 

Judging from the comments of parents, teachers and 
pupils, this unit was at least a little step in the direction of 
better lunches for young and old. 
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achievement in research... . 





Staple rayon fibre 


Another revolutionary development has come out 


of the research laboratories of Celanese Corporation—Celairese, an 
amazing staple insulating fibre of rayon. In interlinings, quilted 
negligees, men’s sports jackets, and in comforters Celairese gives 
warmth without bulk or stiffness. Designers find creative incentive 
in its natural affinity for draping, clean-cut tailoring and its 
adaptability for light-weight outer fabrics. Celairese is spotlessly 
clean—completely free from impurities or waste. Celairese retains 
its fluffiness and warmth—comes in a lasting white and permanent 
spun-dyed black. Celairese does not retain moisture—dries quickly; 
dry-cleans readily; is not deteriorated by salt air or other atmos- 


pheric conditions. y 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
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— Foods and Beverages 


American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages. 

Health and Liquids—12-page book- 
let prepared for use by schools, die- 
titians, and others interested in 
needs of the body for adequate 
liquid intake as well as nourish- 
ment. Outlines of the nature of 
body fluids, their functions, and the 
necessity for adequate fluid intake 
to maintain health. The special 
adaptability of soft drinks for such 
purposes, and the added advan- 
tages of carbonation from the 
health standpoint, are pointed out. 


American Can Company. 


. Revised Edition—Help Make Amer- 


ica Strong—this new edition of a 
highly useful booklet contains the 
Government’s Basic 7 Chart, new 
recipes, and other new teaching 
helps, all in line with the most cur- 
rent attitude towards nutrition and 
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teaching aids promptly. 
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Our annual listing of Educational Material for Home 
And pictured alongside is the Practical 
Coupon Book—prepared for your convenience in re- 
questing the booklets, posters and charts listed on the 
next twelve pages. This coupon book is being mailed 
to you under separate cover. The address is the same 
as on your magazine envelope. Be on the lookout for 
it. Fill in coupons for material you want and mail 
to us at once so that you will receive these valuable 


This service is for our subscribers only. Requests must 
be accompanied by master coupon in Coupon Book. 
Be sure to read instructions in Coupon Book and fol- 


(Service is not good after May 1, 1944.) 


meal planning in wartime. 
Edition—Canned_ Food 
Handbook—in addition to covering 
authoritatively all the standard ma- 
terial contained in the original 
booklet, the new edition contains 
most recent W.P.B. data on what 
foods are available to civilians, 
what foods the Government has 
purchased in their entirety, and 
many other aspects of canned foods 
in relation to wartime needs. 


>. New Recipe Booklet—this valuable 


booklet of recipes only is designed 
for a family of four. It has many 
new and valuable hints on how to 
make foods go further. Every 
home economics teacher will find it 
a necessary part of her teaching 
equipment. 


American Dry Milk Institute. 
Improving Institutional Diets with 


4 
-s) 


g 


- 


b. 


>. Set of leaflets on honey. 


>. Lamb Chart 





Milk Solids—Bulletin- 503. 
More Appetizing Meals with Dry 
Milk Solids—Bulletin 511. 


American Honey Institute. 


a. Old Favorite Honey Recipes—40 


page booklet of tested recipes. 10c. 


. Why Bees Are Busy—a story for 


boys and girls and honey recipes 
for their mothers. 25c. 


Gratis 


Armour and Company, 


. 69 Ration Recipes for Meat—32- 


page 6” x 8%” booklet, illustrated 
Includes buying and preparation of 
low point cuts, information on fat 
conservation. Specify quantity. 
Beef Chart—large wall chart illus 
trating cuts of beef. Single copy 
only. 

similar to beef chart. 
(Next page) 


Single copy only. 
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. Carnation 


Atlantis Sales Corporation: 
Colman’s Mustard Division, 


a. Connie Colman’s Busy Day Recipes 


—recipe booklet. Each recipe illus- 
trated and printed on detachable 
card for filing. 


. Connie Colman’s New Pickle Reci- 


pes—recipe booklet, same format 
as above. 


>. Cardboard file box with index, 15c. 


The Best Foods, Incorporated. 

This is Margarine—a new and re- 
vised booklet about margarine and 
the wartime nutrition program, its 
history, manufacture, uses and 
place in the dietary, and what pro- 
fessional people think of modern 
margarine. Available October Ist. 


. Joseph Burnett Company 


What's Cooking?—a new cook- 
booklet for new cooks. Twenty 
pages of tips and timely recipes on 
how to win favor through flavor. 


Practical fun—and free. Available 
now for classroom use. 
. California Fruit Growers Ex- 


change. 
Feeding the Child for Health—40- 
page booklet gives a simple outline 
of essential foods, together with 
workable feeding schedules, diet and 
meal plans for the mother and child 
at all ages. 
charts 


Other features include: 
which graphically present 
the points that indicate a normal 
body, a diagram of growth, charts 
showing when teeth appear, table 
of food requirements for mother 
and child, recipes children like. A 
reference copy is offered to teachers 
and those engaged in child health 
work. Booklet is not distributed in 
quantity to classes. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
New Idea Booklet—Party Time 
Recipes and New Uses for Canada 
Dry Water (Club Soda)—games, 
stunts, recipes for planning par- 
ties, for both children and grown- 
ups. Contains many delicious and 
invigorating ginger ale recipes; 
also recipes for refreshing, easy-to- 
make home-made drinks utilizing 
fresh or canned fruits and juices 
mixed with sparkling water (club 
soda). 


Carnation Company. 

Cook Book—96 pages, 
beautifully illustrated with natural 
color photographs. Contains un- 
usual recipes, menus, diet sugges- 
tions, etc. Price 15c postpaid. 


. Carnation Seasonal Recipe Book— 


48 pages of seasonable recipes. 


. Your Contented Baby—a 40-page 


booklet explaining the advantages 
of irradiated evaporated milk in 
infant feeding. Presents helpful, 
authoritative suggestions on baby 


A. 


12. 


13. 


— 
o 


14, 
a. 


. Student's 


. Good Things to Eat. 


care and training for mothers. 
Growing Up With Milk—a 48-page 
illustrated booklet containing milk- 
rich recipes and daily menus for 
all ages from one year up. 

Less Meat Dishes for Victory 
Meals—a new, timely leaflet offer- 
ing tested recipes for Meat E~tend- 
ers, Good Protein Dishes w’thout 
Meat, Delicious Dishes with Un- 
rationed Meats, Poultry and Fish. 


Cereal Institute, Inc. 


. The Nutritionally Adequate Break- 


fast—a wall panel explaining the 
need for a better breakfast, show- 
ing a chart of what the breakfast 
should be in calories and in nutri- 
ents, another chart of the nutrient 
values of foods commonly eaten at 
breakfast, and four specimen break- 
fasts. 


'Why the Nutritionally Adequate 


Breakfast Is the Better Breakfast 
—a four-page folder for the stu- 
dent’s notebook, explaining the need 
for a better breakfast, the two 
charts described above, specimen 
breakfasts, and instructions for use 
of the charts. 

Work Sheet—enabling 
the student to plan adequate break- 
fasts and to evaluate them nutri- 
tionally. 

One wall panel for the classroom, 
and one notebook folder and one 
work sheet for each student will be 
sent free upon request. 


Church Q Dwight Co., Inc.: 
Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow 


Brand Baking Soda. 

My “Sur- 
prise” Recipe. Delicious hot breads, 
meat dishes and desserts all made 
from one basic recipe. 16 pages of 
tested recipes, color illustrations 
and additional baking soda uses. 
Specify quantity desired. 


. A series of educational publications 


on the use of baking soda: 

1. How to Bake with Baking Soda 
and Lemon Juice. 

2. How to Bake with Baking Soda 
and Orange Juice. 

3. How to Bake with Baking Soda 
and Chocolate or Cocoa. 

4. With Baking Soda It’s Easy. 

5. How to Bake—Soda Biscuits. 

Specify quantity desired. 





. Successful Baking—a handsome 38- 


page book, with full-page color 
illustrations, containing a fine col- 
lection of baking soda recipes and 
household uses. Specify quantity 
desired. 


. The Care of the Teeth—an educa- 


tional book on oral hygiene. Specify 
quantity desired. 


Offer good in the U.S.A. only. 


The Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Vitamin Food Chart—lists vita- 
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. Meat 


. Mexican 


. Your Share—new Betty 
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mins according to source, classifies 
each. Copies for class work free. 
Extender Recipe Folder— 
tested recipes that will make ra- 
tioned meat go further. Free. 


Crescent Manufacturing Co.: 
Crescent Mapleine, imitation 
maple flavoring. 

Mapleine Home Economics Kit— 
for classroom work, one 2-ounce 
bottle for instructor, 25 samples 
for pupils. 25 sets of recipes for 
syrup, desserts, candy, main dishes. 
Free to teachers. Send 25c for 
handling. 


C. E, Dennis: Water Cress. 


. Water Cress Culture—photographs 


and description of scientific water 
cress culture. One for teacher. 


. Vitamin and Mineral Chart—shows 


comparative values of vegetables 
used in salads. One for teacher. 


>. Water Cress Salad Leaflet—order 


number needed for students. 


. Quantity Recipes—one for teacher. 


Dryden & Palmer, Incorporated: 
Gravy Master. 

Good Gravy—folder telling how to 
make good gravy in four easy 
steps, and prize-winning recipes for 
delicious leftover dishes. 


Evaporated Milk Association. 
Teaching material on _ nutrition, 
health, family feeding, and recipes. 


. The Lunch Box. 
. Healthful Prune Dishes. 
. Main Dishes That Save and Sat- 


isfy. 


. Feeding Your Child. 
. Evaporated Milk, What It Is and 


How It Is Prepared. Poster. 
Gebhardt Chili Powder Co. 
Cookery for American 
Homes—over 150 recipes for Mexi- 
can type foods in a beautifully illus- 
trated book. One copy for teachers 
or cafeteria managers. 





. Cellophane envelope of this chili 


powder sent to teachers and cafe- 
teria managers. 


General Mills, Inc. 

Crocker 
war-time booklet—one copy only. 
Better Breakfasts on the March— 
One copy only. 

General Mills invites inquiries from 
people genuinely interested in spe- 
cific information on nutrition and 
other consumer problems. 


. War-Time Services for the Home 


Front—a series of bulletins to help 


solve war-time problems. Check 
ones you would like. 
1. Conservation; 2. Victory 


Lunch Box; 3. Point Stretchers; 4. 
Meat Stretchers; 5. War-Time 
Baking; 6. Timely Vegetable Tips; 








21 


jor 


22. 


23 


24 


25. 


d. 


. Guide to 


7. Hospitality in War-Time. 


. War Work—The Second Year—a 


daybook for the home. 


. Safety Guide—for farm and home. 


Gerber Products Company. 
For classes taking up the study of 
infant care and feeding. 


. Teacher’s Manual on Infant Nu- 


trition—one copy for teacher. 


. Student Leaflet on Infant Nutri- 


tion—supplied for students. 


. Foods for Baby—a booklet for 


mothers. Copies sent for refer- 
ence use but not for individual stu- 
dents. 

Baby’s Book—a manual on infant 
care. One free copy sent to 
teacher. 


Glaser, Crandell Co: 

Derby Sauces. 

Stretching Foods in Wartime—a 
12-page booklet containing 70 reci- 
pes and suggestions for adding 
flavor to war-stretched dishes of 
every type. Included are recipes 
for meatless dishes, casserole 
dishes, sandwiches, sauces, dressings 
and salads. 


Grocery Store Products Sales Co.: 
Kitchen Bouquet Division 

New recipe booklet just prepared 
by noted home economist shows 
how to bring out the full delicious 
flavor of foods. Packed with prac- 
tical recipes for gravies, soups, 
stews, casserole and leftover dishes 
that save money and ration points. 
Supplies furnished for classroom 
requirements. Also a sample bottle 
to each teacher—offered absolutely 
free. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Nutritional Value of Canned Ha- 
wauan Pineapple Juice—wall chart 
of mineral and vitamin content in 
terms of Nutrition Committee of 
National Research Council stand- 
ards. Only one chart to a class. 


H. J. Heinz Company. 

Wartime Cooking—a 
keyed-to-the-moment, realistic dis- 
cussion of food for war workers 
and their families. Stressed are 
balanced menus, lunch box meals, 
uses for left-overs, tips on food 
management. Useful for food 
classes in school and war work, 
extension service, club activities, 
adult education. Free. 


. Story of Food Preservation—one 


hundred pages, beautifully illus- 
trated saga of man’s search for a 
perfect method of keeping food. 
Scores of fascinating facts are 
given here: why foods spoil—prim- 
itive methods of preventing spoil- 
age—the miracle of modern food 
processing—pioneer food-folk lore 
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. Informative 


—the heroic research of Nicholas 
Appert—Dr. Harvey Wiley and the 
Pure Food Laws—how fine food 
products are made—what quality 
means in food. Free. 


. Victory Bulletins—a series of in- 


dexed, card file folders on current 
cookery. Includes recipes for: 
Meats and Fish—Eggs, Milk, and 
Cheese—Fruits and Vegetables— 
Bread and Cereal—Daily Food Re- 
quirement—Raisin Cookery—Honey 
Cookery—Variety Meats—Mustard 
Cookery—Tomato Ketchup Cook- 
ery—Victory Garden Vegetables. 
Free. 





Irradiated Evaporated Milk In- 
stitute. 

Teaching material on _ nutrition, 
health, family feeding, child care, 
and recipes. 


. Better Teeth—Better Health with 


Milk-Made Foods. 


. Using Irradiated Evaporated Milk 


in Our Supper—unit of study. 


. The Story of Irradiated Evaporated 


Milk. 


. Irradiated Evaporated Milk. Poster. 
. How to Feed Young Children in 


the Home. Merrill-Palmer School 


monograph. 


Kraft Cheese Company. 
. The Cheese Cook Book—186 tested 
cheese recipes for main dishes, 


salads, sandwiches, breads, pastries, 
desserts. Price, 25c per copy. 
Cheese Recipes for Wartime Meals 


—an illustrated booklet. Free. 


. New Delicacies with Philadelphia 


Brand Cream Cheese—an illustrated 
folder. Free. 
Bright Ideas with Versatile 


veeta—an illustrated folder. 


Vel- 


Free. 


. Casserole Cookery with Cheese 


an illustrated folder of easily pre- 





pared casserole dishes. Free. 

. Salads and Snacks—an illustrated 
folder. Free. 

. Salads, Tossed and Otherwise 

featuring this company’s two 
French dressings. Free. 

. Appetite Tempters—an illustrated 


folder of canapés and appetizers 
for all occasions. Free. 

Cookie Craft—an 
trated folder of new cookie recipes 
this margarine. 


illus- 


with company’s 


Free. 


. The Romance of Cheese—the his- 


tory of cheese is presented briefly. 
Varieties of cheese are given, with 
descriptions and manufacturing 
methods. Free. 

Advertisements — a 
brochure including several of this 
company’s advertisements which 
have appeared in educational, mea, 
cal and home economics publica 
tions. Free. 
The Cheese 


Chart—showing the 
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. Canned 


. How Foods are Canned 


. Corn m 


. Composition and Food 


basic nutritional values of cheese. 
Free. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby: 


Home Economics Department. 


a. Canned Foods Textbook, New Edi- 


tion—a basic teaching aid carefully 
revised in relation to wartime con- 
ditions. Ir: 3 
colors; many illustrations; fully in- 


32 pages, 814” x 


dexed. 
Textbooklet — a 
Textbook, 


Foods 
briefer edition of the 
prepared especially for students. 30 
pages; 47%” x 64%”; 2 colors; many 
illustrations. 

wall pos- 


ter, 24” x 36”, 2 colors. 


Maltex Company. 
New and Timely Teaching Aids in 
Daily Diet Records, 
Wall 

Charts, 


the form of 


Breakfast Charts, Posters, 
Food Constituent 
Folders and other literature helpful 


Available only 


Recipe 
in Foods lessons. 
east of Chicago and north of Wash 
ington, D. C. 


Milk Industry Foundation. 
Wartime Milk Facts 


statistics. 


. Milk Industry News. 
. Milk Industry for Victory. 
d. 


Milk Distribution Costs. 

More Milk for Low Income Fami- 
lies. 

Above material free to teachers. 
Minnesota Valley Canning Co.: 
Green Giant Brand peas— 
Niblets Brand whole kernel corn. 


. Peas in Wartime Nutrition—4-page 


classroom folder on canned 


Timely information on nutritional 


peas. 


values, tests of quality, how to get 
most out of peas by main-dish use. 
New recipes, use of leftovers. Also, 
highlights in history, of peas, and 
story of modern breeding, growing 
and canning. Free. 

Wartime Nutrition 
panion folder on canned corn, cov 


com 


ering same material as in canned 
pea folder. Free. 


The National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers, 

Value of 
Margarine (Oleomargarine)—by J. 
S. Abbott, Director of Research of 
The National Association of Mar- 
Manufacturers, a_ revised 
Tells margarine is 
made; what it contains; what it is; 
what milk and other 
contribute to quality, flavor, and 
food value of the product. 

The New Federal Definition and 
Standard of Identity for Oleomar- 
garine—as promulgated by the U. 
S. Food and Drug Administration, 


garine 


edition. how 


ingredients 
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R New 


. Quantity 


a. Good 


June 7, 1941—and the Official Nu- 


trition Food Rules of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services of the Federal Security 


Agency, Washington, D. C., con- 
taining a list of articles of food 
under their own common and usual 
names essential to good nutrition, 
one of which is oleomargarine for- 
tified with Vitamin A. 


National Biscuit Company. 


a. Timely new leaflets—featuring this 


company’s products. 

Nabisco Leaflets—featuring 
nutritive value of products and new 
ways to use these wholesome foods 
in wartime menus. 


National Canners Association. 


. Manual for the Teaching of Canned 
Foods—{for teachers. 
Know Your Canned Foods—avail- 


able for student distribution. 
Today's Canned Foods. 
Recipes Using Canned 


Foods. 


National Coffee Dept. of Brazil. 
Brazil coffee 
illustrated. 


booklets, profusely 


The story of Brazilian 
coffee in words and pictures. Fas- 
cinating and statistical 
data on Brazil’s most important in- 


historical 
dustry. 


National Confectioners’ Ass’n, 


. Candy Facts—a well rounded dis- 


cussion on candy. 


. Fighting Foods—the story of the 


role of confections in the Army 
rations. 


>, Candy—Its Place in the Diet—the 


contribution of candy to the mod- 
ern diet. 


National Dairy Council. 

and Poor Meals Display 
Posters—set of 10 posters for ex- 
hibits and displays, and for use as 
teaching pieces for nutrition and 
home economics classes. The post- 
food 
value of good and poor breakfasts, 
lunches and Chart 
15” x 20”, with leader’s supplement 


ers graphically present the 


dinners. size 


giving full detail of food value of 


meals. Price: set of 10 posters, 
$1.00. 
. Wouldn't You Like to Know?— 


Let’s Talk About Ice Cream—leaf- 
lets giving pertinent 
about dairy products. 
each included free with every order. 


information 
One copy of 


National Federation of Coffee 


Growers of Colombia. 

The Land of Coffee—booklet giv- 
ing the romantic history of coffee 
Colombia. 


and its cultivation in 
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. Vitamins—Common 


. Variety Meats—C(folder). 


. Pickles for People 


Beautifully illustrated. Includes 


tempting coffee recipes. 


. Iced Coffee and Some Factors Af- 


fecting Quality—research report. 


. Acidity of Roasted Coffee—a tech- 


nical study of coffee. 


. Coffee Map of the Republic of Co- 


lombia—26 x 32, full color, with 
much valuable information. 


National Live Stock and Meat 


Board. 


Charts—single copy free. 


. Eat the Right Food Daily—(24" x 


36”). Set of 12 charts on nutrition 
with accompanying lecture. 


. Meat on the Home Front—(24” x 


36”). Set of 15 charts on 
buying, cookery, conservation, with 


meat 


accompanying lecture. 


. Food and Nutrition in Wartime— 


(84%4" x11"). Twenty reference 


charts on nutrition and meat. $3.60 
per 100. 
The Functions of Food—(23" x 


35”). Teaching chart. 


>», Vitamins—Their Functions and Im- 


portant iZs” x 35°) 


Teaching chart. 


sources — 


Foods as 
Sources—(20” x 30”). 
chart in color. 


Teaching 


. Food Value Charts—(20” x 30”). 


Set of six charts in color showing 
sources of protein, iron, phosphorus, 
calcium, vitamins, calories. 
,00ks—Single Copy Free. 

Victory Meat Extenders—85 war- 
time meat recipes. 

Recipes 
using heart, liver, kidney, sweet- 
breads, tongue, tripe, brains. Quan- 
tities free. 
Meat Buying 
istics of various meat cuts, identi- 


Manual—character- 


cation, cookery methods and time 
tables. $5.00 per 100. 


. Recipes for Using Kitchen Fats— 


fats for 
and 


salvaging kitchen use in 
frying, 


Quantities free. 


shortening seasoning. 


National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion. 


a. New Facts About An Old Friend— 


a 16-page booklet interestingly de- 
scribing recently found facts about 
the nutritional values of cucumber 
pickles. Lists all varieties and 
processes by which they are made, 
uses of pickles, their history as 
food. Single copy only. 

by Dr. F. W. 
Fabian. Report on studies of nu- 
tritional values of pickles and com- 
other 





parisons with vegetables, 


fruits and cereals. 


Office of the Editor. 
American Woman's Cookbook. 
United States Regional Cookbook. 
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. Fresh 


. Winning 


. Trial 


. Comparative Recipes 


The Cookbooklets 
bindings). 

All books are heavily illustrated. 
Send for teachers’ price list. 


(permanent 


Oyster Institute of North 
America. 


. The Story of Oysters—single sheet 


résumé of information regarding 
the biology, cultivation, regulations 
and food values of oysters. Adapt- 
ed for classroom use. 

Oysters — Contributors to 
Good Nutrition—guide sheet on 
the food values of oysters and the 
part they play in promoting health. 


. 15 Ways to Serve Fresh Oysters— 


single sheet, new and tested recipes. 


Color Laboratories. 

You the “Clever 
Hostess’—folder showing how at- 
tractive foods are most appetizing. 


Peerless 


Name 


. Color Chart, showing 30 different 


colors that tempt the eye and stim- 
ulate the palate. 

package, containing three 
packets Crystals of Color—three 
different colors with full directions 
and a color chart. Price 25c. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Brer Rabbit New Orleans 


Molasses. 


. Modern Recipes for Modern Living 


—a colorful, attractive book fea- 
turing 116 molasses and cane syrup 
3 i. , 
recipes. Not more than 5 copies 

to each teacher. 


. Something Every Mother Should 


Know—a new pamphlet telling of 
recent scientific research, proving 
this molasses is rich in iron avail- 
able for use by the body. Order 
number needed for class. 


. Story of Molasses and Sugar Cane 


Syrup—an interesting booklet de- 
scribing the growing and grinding 
of Louisiana sugar cane. Order 
number needed for class. 


Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Choc- 
olates Co., Inc. 


. Teachers’ Manual—history of cocoa 


and chocolate. 


. Students’ Folder. 
. Chocolate Recipe Booklets—in lim- 


ited quantities. 


Pet Milk Company. 

a collection 
of recipes which demonstrate the 
usefulness of Irradiated Evapo- 
rated Milk in comparison to ordi- 
nary bottled milk, cream, whipping 
cream, eggs, and butter. Standard 
notebook Available in rea- 
sonable quantities. 





size. 


. Stamp and Money-Stretching Meals 


—planned menus with up-to-the- 
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minute recipes for dishes low in 
points, low in cost, and high in nu- 
tritive value. Includes, also, nu- 
tritional information based on the 
Government’s seven basic food 
groups, and sources of essential 
food substances. Standard notebook 
size. Available in reasonable quan- 
ties. 


. Sugar-Saving Cakes and Cookies— 


a collection of tested wartime reci- 
pes for rich-tasting, fine-textured 
cakes and cookies which include 
minimum amounts of sugar. In ad- 
dition, all of these cakes and cookies 
require less shortening and fewer 
eggs because they contain Irradi- 
ated Evaporated Milk. Standard 
notebook size. Available in rea- 
sonable quantities. 
Wartime Frozen 
trated group of tested recipes for 
satiny-smooth desserts which make 
use of the nutritive value of dou- 
ble-rich irradiated whole milk in- 
stead of cream. Includes recipes 
for desserts made in automatic re- 
frigerator trays and in hand-turned 
or motor-driven freezers. Contains 
information on whipping evaporated 
milk and its use in replacing whip- 
ping cream. Standard notebook size. 
Available in reasonable quantities. 
The Story of Irradiated Pet Milk 
account of the 


Desserts—illus- 


—an interesting 
origin and development of Irradi- 
ated Evaporated Milk. <A picture 
of a miniature plant shows the step- 
by-step process through which milk 
goes from the time it is received 
in the plants until the cans are la- 
beled and packed in cartons for 
shipping. Contains, also, compara- 
tive milk curd pictures and photo- 
micrographs of fat globules. Avail- 
able in reasonable quantities. 

Your Baby—a 64-page book ex- 
plaining why Irrediated Evaporated 
Milk is extraordinarily good milk 
for infants and children. Contains 
suggestions for care and feeding of 
babies—also tested recipes for ba- 
bies’ first foods and 
suitable for children. Available for 
teachers only. 


solid dishes 


Watch for other material to be offered in 
Pet Milk advertisements in future issues 


of PracticAL Home Economics. 


Above 


material limited to residents of continen- 
tal United States. 
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Pillsbury Flour Mills Company: 
Foods Education Department. 

Fightin’ Food Communiqué—news 
on the food front. An up-to-the- 
minute forecast of things to come 
in the food and nutrition world; 
interprets food news; tells what to 
expect weeks ahead and how to 
solve coming food problems. Issued 
free on request—once a month— 
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to home economics teachers, nutri- 
tionists, home demonstration group 
leaders, club women; available for 
classes and other study groups in 
quantities. 
. Fightin’ Food 
tative guide on wartime meal-plan- 


a practical, authori- 


Free 14-page booklet gives 
g g 
vitamins, 


ning. 
valuable 
minerals, and 
comprehensive, easy-to-read charts ; 


information on 


their sources, with 


timely point-saving hints; recipes 
for food extenders; aids to plan- 
tasty 
suggestions for 


ning low-cost, nourishing, 
meals; helpful 
thrifty food buying, patriotic food 
saving, and appetizing food prepa- 
ration. Available in quantities: for 
use in home economics classes, nu- 


trition classes, study groups. 


Pomona Products Company: 
Sunshine Pimientoes. 

A folder in full color containing 
historical and descriptive story and 
information about pimientoes, to- 
gether with authentic nutritional 
data, suggestions of uses and reci- 
pes. 8%” x 11”, punched to fit 
notebook. Free to teachers but not 
for general distribution. 


Poultry and Egg National Board. 


Share-the-M eat 
Chicken 
fryers, 
folder. 
Eggs for Your Family Luncheon 
and Dinner—featuring main meal 
egg illustrated 
folder. 

Nutritional Value of Eggs 
Poultry—folder outlining what eggs 
and poultry meat contribute to 
daily food requirements. 


America — Serve 
cooking methods, broilers, 
illustrated 


and _roasters; 


dishes ; recipes 


and 


50. The Quaker Oats Company: 


a. Help America Win 


b. Help America Win 


c. Help America Win 


51. 
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Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats. 
oatmeal poster 
18 x 24 inches; red, white and 
blue. For 
display. 


classroom and_ office 
folder of fam- 
ily size oatmeal recipes with col- 
ored miniature of poster on cover. 
Nutritional highlights on oatmeal 
and tasty, economical recipes. Ac- 
cordion-type folder, perforated to 
ht 3 x file. Available in 
quantity. 


5-inch 


folder of in- 
stitutional size oatmeal recipes. For 
quantity cookery in Red Cross can- 
teens, school lunchrooms, etc. Per- 
forated to fit 4 x 6-inch file. 


Ralston Research Laboratories, 

. Whole Grains and Better Nutrition 
—20-page illustrated text book 
gives latest data on whole grains. 


b. 


if) 


52. 


56. 


57. 


For Students—6-page folder with 
food nutrients chart and recipes. 
Allergy Diet Books—wheat, milk, 
egg-free diets and tested recipes. 
Low Calorie Diets 
for women, 1,700 for men. 


1,200 calories 
Based 
on Basic-7 foods. Used by doctors. 
Quantity recipes to serve 50 or 6 

Wartime Ration Recipes for Point- 
extending Dishes. On 4 x 6” cards. 


Reid, Murdoch & Co, 


Monarch Finer Foods. 


90th Anniversary Edition—Time 
Tells the Story—54 pages, illus 
trated, describing processing fruits 
and vegetables. Teachers only 
Free. 


Rumford Chemical Works. 
The Story of Baking Powder—his 
Many pho 


tographic illustrations of manufac- 


tory and manufacture 


turing equipment. 


Rumford Complete Cook Book 
35th Edition. 25c. 
Wartime recipe folders—may be 


ordered in quantity for distribu- 
tion to students, club members, ete 
Veat-E-xtenders. 

Time-Savers. 

Ouick Breads. 

Lunch Box Ideas, 


St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
Food Color Charts 
Winnona Cruise of The Stout In 
stitute, set of 20 heavy 
Io x 1". in 


showing calories, protein, calcium, 


prepared by 


cardboard 


Charts, eight colors 
iron and vitamin contents of 
Postpaid, $2.00 


Descriptive folder on above free 


prin 


cipal fc 0ds. 


The B, E, Shedd Company. 
The Wheel 


tating chart, showing on one side in 


Vitamin a double ro 


graphic form vitamin content, A to 


K, of commonly used foods and 
on the other side the food products 
containing these same vitamins 


Price prepaid, 15c; per dozen, $1.25 


Standard Brands Incorporated: 
Loudon Division. 

Tasty V-8 Recipes 
of the pasteurized, combined juices 
of & fresh 
Vitamins A, 


as an ingredient in various dishes 


includes uses 


vegetables—containing 


B, C, calcium and iron 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Ass'n, 
Digging Up the Facts on Minerals 

gives importance and best sources 
of all minerals required in daily 
12 pages, with cartoons. 


They Iron! 


colortul 36-page booklet with pho 


diet. 


In Caltfornia Grow 


tographs and diagrams showing 
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growing and processing of raisins. 
10 free. 


. Why Raisins Help Conserve Sugar 


—leaflet, giving full nutritive fig- 
ures on raisins. Lists fuel, food, 
vitamin, mineral, and sugar content. 


. Recipes for Serving 100—twelve 


tested quantity recipes on 6” x 8” 
for lunchroom, evacuation, 
Red Cross feeding. Raisin storage 


cards 


rules. 


>, Wartime Recipes that Taste Good 


—37 recipes to help you plan meals. 
Copies available free in quantity. 


The Sun-Rayed Company. 

46 Ways To Use Tomato Juice— 
32-page book of tested recipes fea- 
turing tomato juice. Also story of 
how three brothers originated and 
perfected non-separating tomato 
juice of proved vitamin potency; 
two pages of consumer questions 
and answers. 


Swift & Company, 

The True Story of Blended Short- 
an informative recipe book- 
should 


ening 
let containing facts you 


60. 


6l. 
a. 


. The Silver Wedge 


. Home Canning in Wartime 


know about blended shortenings. 


United States Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation. 


. A Story of Sugar—comprehensive 


pictorial story of the growing of 
sugar beets and the manufacture 
of beet sugar. 





62-page pam- 
phlet, giving complete details of the 
production of beet sugar. 


. The Sugar Beet—a teaching unit, 


giving details of the industry and 
a set of 17 pictures, 9” x 6”, of the 
various phases of the industry. 

a 12- 
page booklet dealing with the can- 
ning of fruits and tomatoes, and 
the making of jams and jellies. 





U. S, Vitamin Corporation, 


Vitamin-Mineral Highlights—sur- 
veys diet, analyzes faults, suggests 
correction, how to shop and cook 
vitamin-mineral 


for maximum 


values. 


. Chart of Protective Foods—unusu- 


ally fine, compact chart covering all 
vitamin requirements. 


62. 


63. 





Wheat Flour Institute, 

Illustrated recipes and information 
on enriched flour and its use in 
solving wartime food problems. 
Reference file free and monthly 
bulletin free to teachers. 


Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation 

Nutrition Check-Up Chart—vita- 
min and nutritive values of average 
servings of 225 common foods on 
large chart with individual diet 
check-up sheets to determine ade- 
quacy or deficiencies of food con- 
sumed. Extremely practical. One 
chart with 2 check-up sheets free 
to Home Economics teachers or 
lunch room managers. Sets for 
students, only 3c each. 


Worcester Salt Company. 
Vitamins and You—booklet gives 
short history of vitamins and their 
beneficial effects, with chart of 
foods highest in vitamins. Also 
contains tips on how to preserve 
vitamins in foods. Free East of 
Mississippi. 





Clothing, Textiles and Related Subjects 


ah 


a. 


72 


_— 


73. 





. Knitted 


>, Cuprammonium 


. Wall 


> Bottle 


Advance Pattern Company, Inc. 


Fashion News—folder of advance 


fall fashions. 


. Advance School Fashion Service— 


16 pages of fall school styles. 


American Bemberg Corporation. 


Free Educational Material: 


a. Information on Merchandise Made 


of “Bemberg” rayon—booklet. 
Fabrics—knitted — under- 
wear and outerwear constructions 
with illustrations and samples. 
Process chart on 
manufacture and use of this rayon. 
Paid Exhibits at 40 cents each, 
both for 75 cents. 

Chart with diagrams, skein 
of yarn and 20 fabric swatches, 
illustrating the manufacture and use 
of this rayon. 
Exhibit 
the process of making this rayon. 


showing steps in 


The American Crayon Company. 
Craft Folio—designs and ideas for 
textile decoration on clothing, per- 
sonal accessories, furnishings. Work 
is sun-safe, washable. Applied by 
blocking, silk 
15c for mailing. 


stencilling, screen, 


free hand. 


74. 


> 


75. 





The American Thread Company: 
Manufacturers of “STAR” Brand 
Threads, 


. Book #23—Build Your Own Ward- 


robe—a sewing book showing how 
a wardrobe may be greatly enlarged 
with the aid of a spool of thread 
and smart ideas. 


. Book #24—Star Beginners’ Hand- 


book of Crocheting, Knitting and 
Tatting—this book takes the novice 
through the first steps of creative 
handwork to the final finished gar- 
ment. 


. Book #25—Conserve With Crochet 


—remodel old lamp shades, give 
new treatment to windows—among 
many other home conservation ideas. 


. Book 426—Trimming Tricks With 


Crochet—make one dress look like 
eight, four changes to a basic hat, 
make your own lingerie. 

All these books are 10c a copy, 64c 
per dozen. 


American Viscose Corporation. 


. The Miracle of Rayon (Parts I and 


I1)—two exhibits of the manufac- 
turing process of both viscose and 
acetate rayon yarn, including re- 
movable samples and photographs 





a 
a 


IQ 


_ 
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. What Is the 


. How 
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for bulletin board use. 50c each. 
“Crown” Tested 
Plan?—explanation of a new test- 
ing plan for serviceable fabrics. 


. Selection of Patterns for Various 


Figure Types—helpful suggestions 
offered for selecting styles accord- 
ing to various figure problems. 





. 1. Selection and Care of Rayon 


Stockings. 
2. How to Care for Rayon Fabrics. 
3. How to Care for Rayon and 
Wool Blends—three leaflets on 
how to select and care for rayon 
fabrics, hosiery, and rayon in 
combination with wool. 


. Up-to-Date Story of Rayon—con- 


densed story of the manufacture of 
rayon yarn. 


. Tips on Sewing with Rayon—infor- 


mation on selecting fabrics, cutting, 
stitching and finishing. 


. Guide to Color Fastness—questions 


and answers regarding color fast- 
ness in today’s fabrics. 


. Glossary of Rayon Fabrics—vocab- 


ulary of various types of 
fabrics. 


rayon 


to Buy Rayon Fabrics— 
pointers on wise buying of rayon 
fabrics. (Next page) 
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. How to Select Fabrics for Sewing 

—a five point program for class- 

room discussion. 

k. How to Recognize Fabric Con- 
structions—illustrations and descrip- 

tions of different types of weaves. 


76. Antioch Shoe Project, Inc. 
Walk in Beauty—colorful, new 36- 
page book, 32 illustrations, suggest- 
ing standards for shoe values, cor- 
rect posture, etc. Published at 
Antioch College. Price 5c to cover 
mailing. 


77. Aralac, Inc. 

Educational Display for teachers. 
Word and picture story of how this 
fiber is made. Includes 12 fabric 
swatches—sample of fiber, tube of 
casein, 16-page manual and up to 
50 folders for student distribution, 
75c each. 


78. Arlington Mills. 
Let’s Look at Worsteds, Facts 
About Naphthalated Wool, Life 
Insurance for Your Wool Worsteds 
—three books on how worsteds are 
made by the naphtha solvent proc- 
ess and their proper care. 


79. Botany Worsted Mills. 
a. Your Woolens—Thewr Wear and 
Care—36 pages of timely and valu- 
able information. Covers care, 
washing and storage of woolens— 
men’s, women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing; blankets, rugs, drapes, etc. 

. Botany Fabric Primer. 





80. Bristol-Myers Company : 
Mum Deodorant. 


Good Grooming for Morale—free 
material : 
a. Grooming Twins Stunt for use with 


b. Grooming for the Job—chart. 

c. New Student Leaflet As Others 
See You with Good Grooming 
Guide Sheet. 

d. Perspiring is Healthful, But—chart 
(unless you have a copy on hand). 

e. Little Things Count—Even in War- 


time, teacher pamphlet on grooming. 
Give name, school, address, grade 
and record of girls and boys (sepa- 
rately) in upper class. 


81. Bureau of Educational Services. 


a. Baby Care for Health and Comfort 


—lessons, charts and folders. 


b. Child Care and Family Health— 
lessons, charts and folders. 
c. Keeping Up the Home—lessons, 


charts and folders. 
. Conservation News Flash—JSelec- 
tion and Care. 


a 
Oe 


82. The Butterick Company, Inc. 


a. Dressmaking Book—84 pages of 
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clear text and illustrations. 25c 
per copy; in quantities of 10 or 
over, 19c per copy. Order from 
local merchant or direct through 
this listing. 


b. Wall Charts—large, clear and help- 


ful in classroom teaching. Free. 


c. How to Choose and Use a Pattern 


—Pattern Clinic Digest, 16-page 
booklet. 


83. Cannon Mills, Incorporated. 
New Complete Course How to Buy 
and Care for Terry Towels for 
Home Economics Classes: 

a. Teachers’ 8-page Manual. 


84 


0Q 


85. 


86 


87 


b. 3 Wall Charts (each size 22” x 


c. Conservation 


34”). 
Sooklet, How to 
Make Your Towels Last Longer. 
Additional copies of this booklet 
available for distribution to  stu- 
dents. 


Celanese Corporation of 
America. 


a. Fabrics in War Time—a_ booklet 


= 
i] 


+ 
= 


— 


as mee 


j. Cellulose 


on conservation. 

. How to Make Beautiful Clothes— 
a booklet on sewing. 

. Instruction Material on Rayon Ho- 
stery of Celanese Yarn—a pam- 
phlet. 

. Care of Celanese Fabrics of Rayon 
in Apparel—a folder. 

. Care of Celanese Curtain and Dra- 
pery Fabrics of Rayon—a folder. 


[. Distinctive Qualities of Celanese 


Yarn and Fabrics of Rayon—a 
folder. 
. Swatch booklet of dress fabrics. 
. Swatch booklet of decorative fab- 
rics. 
. Sample skein of this rayon yarn. 
Acetate Process and 
Products—a technical chart. 


L, C, Chase and Company. 
Fibers and Fabrics of the Future 
a 38-page mimeographed treatise on 
the various synthetic fibers now in 
use by textile weavers with a dis- 
cussion of their future implications 
in the textile industry. Free in 
limited quantities. 


Chatham Manufacturing Co, 
How to Buy Blankets Intelligently 
with Chatham’s Informative Blan- 
ket Labels (wartime edition)—a 
helpful folder showing actual labels 
approved by the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council. 


Chicopee Sales Corporation. 
Common Seiise in Dressing Baby, 
by Louise Zabriskie, R.N. Au- 
thentic, accurate guide for choos- 
ing layette, from viewpoint of 
baby’s comfort and labor-saving for 
mother. Free to teachers. 








88. Clinton Carpet Company: Ozite 
Rug & Carpet Cushion Division. 


+S) 


. Sample of Rug Cushion. 

. How to Take Care of Your Rugs 
and Carpets—a booklet giving valu- 
able information on care of rugs, 


ao 


including removal of spots and 
stains. 

c. Carpet Cushion from Cow's Hair— 
an interesting description of how 


ra 


rug and carpet cushions are made. 


8 


) 


- Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

a. A Story of Cotton—illustrated 
booklet tracing each step in the 
manufacturing of cotton cloth. In- 
cludes swatches of typical fabrics 
and cotton _ statistics. Free to 
teachers. 

b. Biography of an Arrow Necktie— 
booklet illustrating the making of a 
necktie, with swatches of various 
tie fabrics. Also information on 
how to tie a tie, how to make a 
tie wear longer, and how to select 
shirts and ties to wear together. 
Free to teachers. 

. Booklet on Clothing Conservation— 
illustrated booklet with instructions 


Qa 


for washing and ironing. shirts. 
Also contains hints on general 
wardrobe care during war times. 


Free. 


90. Cotton-Textile Institute, 
a. List of Loan Exhibits and Aids. 
b. How to Take Care of Cotton Ap- 
parel, Accessories, and Home Fur- 
nishings. 
c. Did-You-Know’s on Cotton (1. Q. 
Test). 
. Suggestions on Blackout Fabrics. 
e. Bibliography of Literature on Cot- 
ton. 
. Descriptive List of Finishes. 


nr 


91. Dan River Mills. 
How to Take Care of Your Clothes 
a booklet giving valuable infor- 
mation on leading fabrics, methods 
of dry cleaning and storage. Free. 


92. Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
a. New Dennison-Craft Ideas—a great 
variety of ways to handle materials 
for craft work are included in this 
unusually interesting book. The in- 
structions are easy to follow. Price 
10c. 

. How to Make Crepe Paper Flow- 
ers—step-by-step instructions for 
making 23 different flowers and 


o 


actual sized patterns for each flower 
are contained in this interesting 
book. Price 10c. 

c. How to Make Gay Colorful Cos- 
tumes of Crepe Paper—this book 
contains detailed instructions and 
illustrations of 50 different cos- 
tumes ranging from a child’s sim- 
ple flower costume to a queen’s 
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93. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


94, 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


e. 


‘h 


g 
h 


95. 


regal robes. 
included where necessary. 


10c. 


Diagram patterns are 
Price 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
Inc. 

Interesting Facts About Cotton and 
Wool—by Frank Willard Thomas. 
Reprint showing the differences 
between bleached and unbleached 
cotton, and describing qualities of 
wool. 

A Little Journey through the Den- 
ton Mills—booklet describing and 
illustrating how these sleepers are 
made. 

Material for a short talk by the 
teacher to Home Economics classes. 


Diamond Tints & Dyes. 


Modern Color Magic in Dress and 
Home Decoration—this 32-page 
book on dyeing and tinting is fully 
illustrated in colors. Helpful to 
teachers, students and homemakers. 
7 informative, instructive folders: 
Batik-D yeing. 

Tie-D yeing. 

Hooked and Braided Rugs. 

How to Identify Textiles. 

Home Dyeing of Rugs and Uphol- 
stery. 


. Decorative Painting on Textiles. 


. Basic Design for Arts and Crafts. 


Dritz-Traum Company, Inc. 

lrontex—a. washable mending tape 
for mending tears and holes in 
household linens, clothes, etc., ap- 
plied with a hot iron. 114” wide. 
Trial package, 30” length, 10c, with 
instructions. 90” length, 25c. 


95x. Dundee Mills, Incorporated. 


Turkish Towels—Their History, 
Fabrication, Classification and Eval- 
uation—an informative illustrated 
booklet, valuable as a text, cover- 
ing every step from the growing 
of cotton through each process of 
manufacture. One copy free to 
teachers. Additional copies 10c each. 


96. E. I, du Pont de Nemours and 


a 


a" 


A 


d 


e 


Co. (Ine.): 
Rayon Division. 

. Rayon Today—a 16-page booklet 
answering questions most commonly 
asked about rayon yarn. 

. What You Should Know About 
Rayon Yarn—a 20-page book giv- 
ing basic facts on rayon. 


>. Facts About Fabrics—a 20-page 


booklet describing textiles—their 
yarns, constructions and finishes. 

. How Du Pont Rayon Is Made—a 
3-color wall chart, size 35” x 23”. 
Shows steps in manufacturing of 
viscose process rayon yarn. 

. Information about Fashion’s Favor- 


97. 


98 


a5 
® 
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99, 


— 


100. 


4 
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101. 


. Information about 


a. For Visual 


. For Assemblies 


ite—a motion sound picture on the 
manufacture of rayon yarn. 

Facts About 
Fabrics—a motion picture in sound 
presenting fundamental information 
about fabrics. 


Durene Association of America. 
Facts About Mercerized Cotton 
Yarns—a 4-page folder, size 814%” 
by 11”, punched for ring binder, 
illustrated with microscopic photo- 
graphs of fibers. Prepared for 
teacher and student use in Textile, 
Home Economics and Consumer 
classes. Specify quantity desired. 


Earnshaw Knitting Company. 


. Demonstration Outfits — garments 


necessary for proper dressing of 
babies, or self-help garments for 
the older child, each with helpful 
literature and attractively boxed. 
Each outfit $2.50. 


. Sales Training Manual, showing 


garment styles and fabric proper- 
ties, for teachers only. Single 
copies free. 


>, Baby’s Outfit and The Toddler— 


books with authentic advice on 
child care problems. 
free. 


Single copies 


The Esmond Mills, Inc. 


. Interesting exhibit showing by use 


of actual raw materials how blan- 
kets are made. Students may re- 
move, examine and replace samples. 
50c. 


. Good Morning—Or Is It?—blanket 


book. Free to teachers; additional 


copies, 10c¢ each. 


Firth Carpet Company. 


a. How to Achieve the Charm of the 


Eighteenth Century in Your Mod- 
ern American Home. 


. Floorcoverings of the Past and 


Present. 


Fruit of the Loom, Inc.: 
Educational Division. 

War conditions make necessary 
the withdrawal of many of our 
educational services “for the dura- 
tion.” Listed, however, are certain 
very practical aids. If you have 
special problems, please write us. 
We may be able to suggest. 
Instruction — sixteen 
handy-sized cards, cellophane cov- 
ered, illustrating process of manu- 
facture by picture, description and 
sample of actual product. 50c with 
order. 

Civilization’s Fab- 
ric—a silent motion picture clearly 
showing the contribution of mira- 
cle-working machinery to cotton 
manufacturing and finishing proc- 





102. 


103, 


104. 


105. 


= 


106. 


107. 


b. 


esses. Transportation charges only. 


. Textbook—A Basic American In- 


dustry—loose-leaf, well illustrated, 
clearly indicating the essentials in 
the manufacture and finishing of a 
quality fabric. 10c handling charge. 


. For Testing—a set of 21%4” x 314” 


printed cotton fabrics. 10c handling 
charge. 


Gotham Hosiery Co., Inc. 


Booklets on Gotham Gold Stripe 
Futuray*—the rayon stockings of 
the future. Useful hints on the 
proper fit, and the wear and care 
of your stockings. 


*Ree U. S. Pat. Off. 


Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
A.B.C.’s of Graybar Electric Sew- 
ing Machines—booklet, well illus- 
trated, covering all the fundamen- 
tals of the sewing machine. Ideal 
for beginners and a useful teaching 
aid. Limited quantities. 





Institute of Carpet Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc. 

How to Take Care of Your Rugs 
and Carpets—a 16-page illustrated 
booklet packed full of valuable and 
timely information. Free to teach- 
ers. 


Irish Linen Merchants’ Ass’n. 


. Irish Linen, The Fabric of Ele- 





gance—32 pages of fascinating in- 
formation on history, growth, man- 
ufacture. 


. Irish Linen Handkerchiefs, The 


Aristocratic Accessory—l6 pages. 
Free to teachers. Extra copies 10c. 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 
Tebilized is the registered name 
given to fabrics that have been 
treated and tested for crease re- 
sistance. 

These fabrics may be linens, ray- 
ons, spun rayons, cottons, and mix- 
tures in flat goods, also silk and 
rayon and all-rayon velvets. 
Informative leaflet available free 
to teachers. 


Lily Mills Company, 


. She Saves Who Sews for Better 


Clothes—educational sound movie, 
free to home economics depart- 
ments in all schools, 4-H Club 
Leaders, Parent-Teachers, Women’s 
Clubs—twenty-eight minutes, 16mm 
sound track. Describes sewing 
technique, touches on fashion and 
covers manufacturing of sewing 
thread. Make requests for schedule 
date to Lily Mills Company. 

Clothing Conservation Bulletin— 
free to teachers—students’ copies 
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Before the war the U.S. consumed 1, of the world’s sugar 
supply. Yet-—we have only 1/¢ of the world’s population. 


A ten-fold increase in a century! 


In 1840 people in U. S. consumed 10 Ibs. sugar per person per year. 
In 1940 people in U. S. consumed over 100 lbs. sugar per person per year. 





Consumption of fats has increased too. 


In 1920 people in U. S. consumed 57 Ibs. of fat per person per year. 
In 1938 people in U. S. consumed 63.6 lbs. of fat per person per year. 





CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION OF FOOD ON A PER CAPITA BASIS 








1935-39 pireimsieg 1943 Lbs. Increase Trends ie 
H - ° average D. f 
Commodity Preliminary og Ret cesigre afl Food Consumption 
Figures 
Meat 126.3 Ibs. 138.9 Ibs. 124.0 Ibs. —14.9 *Dietary levels from 1935-39 were 
fs far from satisfactory. Large pro- 
Fish 4.1 lbs. 3.0 Ibs. 2.5 Ibs. ae, portions of families had diets that 
itionall , 
Poultry 20.7 Ibs. 24.4 Ibs. 16.2 Ibs. — 8.2 negulenus eandtetns 
' In 1941 and 1942 the average in- 
Milk 806.5 Ibs. 831.6 lbs. 774.0 Ibs. — 57.6 come increased and more money 
4 for high iced foods. 
Butter 16.8 lbs. 15.8 lbs. 13.0 Ibs. — 28 ‘snes anti: Ri eas aa Rae 
Cheese 5.6 Ibs. 6.2 Ibs. 4.9 lbs. — 13 and vagueabies wens Consumed. 
*Since 1935-1939 the nutritional 
Eggs 37.5 Ibs. 39.7 Ibs. 43.0 Ibs. + 3.3 level of the Nation’s food has been 
Fats and Oils a of war shortages. 
(excluding butter) 31.5 lbs. 34.3 lbs. 34.4 lbs. + 1 Calories Minerals 
Fruits a Vitamins 
: at 
Citrus 49.1 Ibs. 55.0 Ibs. 55.0 Ibs. same in 1062 then fn 190608 
Canned Fruits The amounts for fresh ve 
: getables 
and Juices 20.4 Ibs. 25.2 Ibs. 8.0 Ibs. —17.2 do not include victory gardens. 
Dried 5.7 lbs. 4.4 lbs. 4.5 lbs. + 11 In 1943 there have been decreases 
Vv bl in meat, milk, fresh vegetables, 
egetables and especially canned fruits and 
Fresh 237.2 Ibs. 247.0 Ibs. 224.0 Ibs. — 23.0 sugar. 
Canned — 42.3 lbs. 36.0 Ibs. — 6.3 1943 the a oe has 
een in cereal foods. There were 
Sugar 97.0 Ibs. 97.0 lbs. 75.0 Ibs. — 22.0 slight increases in poultry and 
; . eS frui d f. . 
Cereal Grains 318.6 lbs. 334.1 Ibs. 346.1 lbs. +12.0 pi, rate renplieey 2 id 


























*Figures and starred statements are from the July issue, ‘“The National Food Situa- 
tion,” Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Predictions are from the July issue, 
“The National Food Situation.” 


PREDICTIONS.... 


For the remainder of 1943 there will be... 
Less of meat, butter, canned fruits, vegetables than in 1942. 


But there will be more cereal foods, eggs, chickens, fresh citrus fruits, 
dry beans, potatoes, than in 1942. 





The total civilian per capita consumption of all food for 1943 will be... 
About 6% less than in 1941. 
About 4% more than in 1935-39. 


The per capita calories for 1943 will be... 
About 4% less than in 1942*. 
About the same as in 1935-39. 


*This decrease is due chiefly to smaller consumption of sugar. 


The per capita quantities of protein, minerals and vitamins available to civilians 
for 1943 are expected to be... 


Variable for some nutrients as compared to 1941-42. 
Higher than in 1935-39. 


For centuries, cereals and breads were honored as essential to life, but... bread... 
the staff of life, became the victim of misunderstanding. 


FALSELY ACCUSED 


’ People have been calling it starch 
28L£2 They think of it as fattening 
~/ ~~ They consider it just a filler 
BL They don’t realize it is protective. 


“n/p e 


-_ 
| ~ a 


JUSTLY ACQUITTED 
Enriched bread contains 9.3% protein and costs less than other forms of protein L 
A buttered slice of enriched bread contains less calories than — 

A glass of gingerale 

A tablespoon of mayonnaise 
Enriched bread also contributes important amounts of thiamine, niacin and iron 
— bread is the most economical source of ‘‘energy”’ food with protective F 
value. 





Flour, bread and cereals . . . enriched or restored are protective foods. 
COMPARE THESE “ENERGY” FOODS NUTRITIONALLY 


Sugar contributes only..... . Energy 
Butter and *fortified 

fats contribute.......... Energy + Vitamin A+ Essential fatty acids 
*Other fats contribute. .... Energy + Essential fatty acids 





Enriched and restored 
cereal foods contribute. . . Energy + Protein + Thiamine + Niacin + Iron 





*Not all fats contain essential fatty acids. 


Advantages of the present increase of cereal foods in the American diet. 
AVAILABILITY —They are more plentiful than most other foods. 
NuTRITION— They give protective value in addition to protein and energy value. 
ECONOMICS—They save land, manpower, transportation as compared to production of meat, dairy products, etc. 
ApPETITE APPEAL— They offer countless ways to present attractive dishes and satisfying meals. 
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IN RECENT YEARS... . 28.8% of the calorie value of our food was 


contributed by flour and cereals 


Sugar and fats have contributed the largest share of our calories 


(31.3%). 


Now they are rationed . . . 





















This has resulted in a decrease of about 12% of our calories from 
these sources. 


THEREFORE ... 
Cereal grains can provide 40% of the calories in our diets without 


increasing the total calories consumed. Note on chart how 12% 
Percentage calorie contribution of various 3 5 
foods in the average American prewar diet of the calories can be shifted from sugar and fats to cereal products. 





Nutritionists recommend that enriched, restored and whole grain cereal foods furnish 35% to 40% of the 
calories of our diet. 


With our supplies of some protein sources reduced...the protein of 
cereal foods becomes more important 


Notice that the group which has in the past contributed the most 
calories, (fats and sugar) does not contribute amy protein. 


Flour and cereals actually contribute a higher percentage of the 
protein in our diets than they do of calories. 


As cereal foods replace fat and sugar, they contribute a greater 
proportion of protein in the diet. 





Percentage protein contribution of various 
foods in the average American prewar diet 


If Meat, Milk, Eggs, and Cheese Decrease, How Can We Get Sufficient Protein in the Diet? 


The total protein can still be adequate because cereals are also a good source of protein. A combination 
of equal amounts of cereal proteins and animal proteins are equivalent to a like amount of animal protein.* 
*The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition — MCCoLLUM 


PROTEIN EQUIVALENTS 


= = eR 


34, oz. boiled ham + 2 slices bread* is equivalent to 1% oz. boiled ham 


— oi = =" 
eee thd 




















'Y, oz. cheese (Am.) + 1'4 slices bread* is equivalent to 1 ounce cheese 
a ED) a Soe ee) a 
Y% cup milk + 1 to 1'% ounce cereal is equivalent to 1 cup milk 





Pn = stays Nite 
V2 egg + 11% slices bread* is equivalent to l egg 








*Bread calculated as one ounce slice 
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HOW CAN A DIET WITH INCREASED CEREAL FOODS BE DELICIOUS AND 
SATISFYING WITHOUT INCREASING CALORIES ? 


COMPARE THESE TWO SETS OF MENUS 


























Meat Fruits 
cm Sugar and Fat aa blk end and 
‘oods E Cheese Vv. 
ggs eg. 
17.6% 44.1% 11.5%] 14.5% |12.4% 
— 


TOTAL CALORIES—2700 





BREAKFAST 


-737 Cereal Cal.— 100 


Total Cal. Bacon 
wice 

we Cake Butter 
Caffee Of Milk 















_f LUNCH 


Total Cal.—888 Cereal Cal.—225 
Toasted Cheese Sandwich 
Head Lettuce with Russian Dressing 
Chocolate Cake Milk 












DINNER 


—250 
Col.—1040 Cereal Cal. 
B mr aa Baked Potato 
. Creamed Cauliflower - 
ettuce and Cucumber Sala 


7° : 
od with French Dressing 1. Pie 
Roll and Buttet Apple 


L 





































Cereal Foods Sugar and Fat aa -— no 
Eggs Veg. 
35% 29.7% 8.4%| 14.5% |12.4% 
—_— > 
TOTAL CALORIES—2700 
BREAKFAST 






Total Cal.—890 Cereal Cal.—351 
Stewed Prunes with Lemon Slices 
Wheaties with Milk 


Fried Scrapple with § 
Buttered Toast Coffee or NAGI. 













LUNCH | 
Total Cal.—821 Cereal Cal.—334 
Cream of Asparagus Soup with Croutons 


Cottage Cheese and Chive Sandwiches 
Fruit Kuchen 


DINNER 


. —-980 Cereal Cal.—395 
am and Wheaties Loaf 
mbed Baked Sweet Potatoes 

. Spinach 
Fusty Rolls and Butt 
Golden Cottage Pudding 











Total Cal. 





Cru 






® Does this increase in calories from cereal foods mean that the diet will be 


more fattening ? 


NO!... The menu in which 35% of the calories are obtained from cereal food has the 
same number of calories as the menu in which only 17.6% of the calories are obtained 


from cereal food. 


* There are hundreds of delicious dishes containing cereal foods. Many of them 


old-time favorites — sometimes forgotten. 


Meat loaves (extended) 
Bread and rolls 

Waffles and pancakes 
Hot biscuits and muffins 


Brown stew with fluffy dumplings 
Fresh berry or peach shortcake 
Meat pies with golden biscuits 
Warm coffee cake and nutbread 


Chicken and noodles 

Fruit cobblers and bread pudding 
French toast with jelly 

Rice or macaroni casseroles 


Note: Cereal foods include all baked foods made from flour or whole meal, as well as breakfast cereals, rice and 


macaroni dishes. 


For practical pointers and smart ideas for 
stretching all the rationed and scarce foods, 
send for your advance free copy of the 
Betty Crocker new war-time booklet — 
“Your Share.” 

See coupon section 





For further information on any 
of this material, write — 


Home Economics Department 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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. Crochet Kits—25c each. 


. Wall 


10c each, $1.00 per dozen. Com- 
piled to show ways to save and sal- 
vage clothing in easily understood 
form. Covers simple everyday 
problems. 


. Portraits in Crochet—new crochet 


booklet No. 1100. Crammed full 
of lovely new designs, with direc- 
tions for making, for every room 
in the home, every person, every 
purpose. 10c per copy, $1.00 dozen. 
Contains 
assortment of this company’s knit- 
ting and crochet yarn in right 
quantity and colors to make one, of 
a choice of five, novelty items—pot- 
holders, coasters, child’s bib, hot 
dish mats. 

Wall Chart—large size (17” x 22”) 
in color—shows elementary sewing 
stitches. Free while they last. 
Free—five leaflets, illustrated, with 
directions for making Dutch caps, 





fascinators, slippers, baby soakers, 
scatter rugs, etc. 


Lockport Cotton Batting Co. 
New Lockport Quilting Pattern 
Book—showing 119 quilting pat- 
terns for all uses. Also one actual 
pattern, new style, cut out ready 
for quilting. 


Lorr Laboratories: 

Dura-Gloss Nail Polish. 

Your Fingernails and Their Care— 
a booklet for teachers and students. 
In recent months, over 10,000 
nurses have asked us for this in- 
valuable booklet on fingernail care. 
Fully illustrated, the booklet ex- 
plains why some nails become brit- 
tle, split, ridged. Shows how to 
choose nail polish shades to har- 
monize with clothes, file 
nails according to shape of finger. 


how to 


steps in professional 


Booklet is non-commer- 


Illustrates 
manicure. 
cial, and free—but limited supplies 
prevent our sending more than 5 
booklets to a teacher. Send for 
your booklets now, before the sup- 
ply is exhausted. 


Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc. 
Conservation and Style Folders— 
with illustrations and complete de- 
scriptions of different brassieres 
and of their application to different 
types of bosoms, including mater- 
nity and nursing styles. 


McCall Corporation: 

McCall Patterns. 

Charts—set of six large 
charts with diagrams on alteration 
and sewing aids—for teachers. 





. Conservation Folder—giving ideas 
on makeover, layouts and alter- 
ations. 

. Body Measurement Charts—for 
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. Wardrobe 


each student’s notebook with meas- 
urement charts for each size and a 
place for each girl’s measurements. 
Reverse side gives tips on clothes 
selection by figure type. 
Charts—fits 
notebook. Helps you to plan and 
revise your wartime wardrobe by 


student’s 


mix-match planning. 


Merck & Co., Inc. 

Facts about “Amino” 
tion Against Moth 
booklet presenting the properties of 
this chemical compound developed 


and Protec- 
Damage—a 


for treatment of wool fabrics and 
merchandise to protect them against 
attack by clothes moths and carpet 
beetles. Of vital 
home economics teachers in connec- 
with the 
program—and growing interest in 
quality and the 
household merchandise. 


importance to 


tion wool conservation 


serviceability of 


. Science Provides Effective Line of 


Defense in War Against Moths—a 
folder for students. Specify quan- 
tity desired. 


The Monroe Chemical Company: 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes Division. 


The New Charm of Color 
booklet full of new ideas for beau- 


a new 


tifying home and wardrobe by tint- 
ing and dyeing, bleaching and dry 
cleaning. Also information about 
exclusive perfume tints. 

Teachers’ Manual—a booklet giv- 
ing complete information on the 
preparation and handling of all 
kinds of materials to insure results 
Beautifully Colored Hooked Rugs, 
a pamphlet giving helpful sugges- 
tions and directions for making. 


Nashua Manufacturing Company. 
The Story of a New Kind of Blan- 
ket—a 20-page booklet describing 
how a blanket keeps you warm and 
explaining why the construction of 
the nap—not the material—insures 


sleeping comfort. Free. 


North Star Woolen Mill Co. 

This Will Put You to Sleep—an 
interesting 48-page booklet, describ- 
ing causes of sleeplessness, effects 
of noise, diet, temperature on sleep; 
tells how to relax, how to make a 


bed, how to make blankets last, 
how to decorate a bedroom. Free. 
Ogilvie Sisters, 

Do Something Lovely for Your 


Hair—attractively illustrated 36- 
page booklet; hair, scalp hygiene 
and essentials of good hair groom- 
ing. Internationally known special- 
ists’ advice on hair “make-up.” 


117. 
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Pacific Mills, 
The Pacific Factag—How Can In- 
formative Labeling on Fabrics Help 
Me Contribute to the War I ffort F 
—written to help women conserve 
essential war materials, this booklet 
explains the importance of buying 
cotton and rayon garments, sheets 
and pillow cases, and fabrics iden- 
tified by this label. 

The Magic of Fabric 


insert which teaches, by means of 


a notebook 


charts, breezy text, and gay cartoon 
drawings, how to choose dress fab- 
various figure-types, 


rics to suit 


personalities and colorings. 


>. 46 Ways to Pamper Your Wools 


a comprehensive guide to the con- 


servation of wool blan- 
kets, ete. 


repairing, removing stains, washing, 


garments, 
Chapters on general care, 


cleaning, pressing and storing. 


The Pepsodent Company. 

Mouth Hygiene Booklet—this 16- 
page booklet entitled, Teeth 
How to Care for Them, gives au- 


and 


thoritative and important informa- 
tion on the structure and arrange- 
teeth. Well-illustrated 
throughout, it also discusses in de- 


ment of 


tail the composition and properties 
of dentifrices, dental diseases, rules 
health, tooth brushes, 
and brushing technique. Teeth and 
How to Care for Them will prove 
very helpful to the teacher desiring 


for mouth 


general mouth hygiene information 


for class work. A copy free to 
each teacher on request. 

Twin Tests Booklet—Seeing Dou 
ble—A True Story About Identical 
Twins, describes a series of luster 


production tests carried out on the 


teeth of sets of identical twins. 
This interesting 13-page booklet 
has been recently revised and 
brought up to date. It tells how 


the tests were carried éut, what the 
twins had to say, and shows how 
the results obtained confirmed pre 
find 


ings on the polishing ability of this 


vious independent laboratory 
company’s tooth powder. A copy 
free to each teacher on request. If 
additional copies of this booklet are 
required for classroom use, please 
specify number on coupon. 
Tooth Chart—this 
describes an tooth brushing 
method suggested by many dentists 


Brushing chart 


easy 
plus illustra- 


Diagrammatic view, 


tions of a model showing the 


proper way to handle a tooth brush, 
outlines each step. Easy-to-under 
stand text accompanying each illus 
tration makes the chart a simple 
effective tool for class 


and most 


room instruction and pupil use at 


home. Chart size is 1514” x 10% 

Send for as many copies as you 

need. (Next Page) 
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119. 


Pequot Mills. 

Teachers’ Text Book—new edition, 
detailed information on different 
types of sheets and pillow cases, 
includes large wall chart, also chart 
on steps in bedmaking. Free to 
teachers. 

Facts about Sheets—condensed in- 
formation for class distribution. 
State number required. 


120. Revlon Products Corporation: 


© 


— 


c 


A. 


Revlon Nail Enamel and 

Revlon Lipstick i 

Home Manicure — folder giving 

simple procedure to keep nails and 

hands well groomed at all times. 

Also, costume color cha:t. Free. 

. Fashions in Hands—16-page book- 
let with unique discussion of types 
of women and their make-up prob- 
lems with plenty of genuine infor- 
mation on styling and care of nails, 
Complete instructions for home 
manicure. Costume color chart. 
Free. 

. Your Nails—24-page booklet de- 
scribing structure, growth, diseases 
and defects of the nails. Facts on 
nail enamel and lipstick. One copy 
free to teachers. 


120x. Rit Tints and Dyes. 
a. All Purpose Rit—new Home Eco- 


nomics brochure explaining this 
completely new kind of household 
dye, the dye guaranteed for all 
fabrics, including acetates, rayons 
and Celanese as well as silk, cotton, 
wool and mixtures. 


b. Conservation Bulletins—two timely 


bulletins chock-full of thrifty, war- 
time hints and tips, telling you how 
you can beautify and renew your 
present wardrobe with this all-pur- 
pose dye. 


121. The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc. 


122. Alexander Smith and Sons Car- 
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The Feet and Their Care—by Dr. 
William M. Scholl, outlining proper 
method of intelligent foot care. De- 
scribes symptoms of various foot 
ills and proper treatment. For 
teachers only. 


pet Company. 

Colorama—A Guide to Rug Buy- 
ing, by Clara Dudley. How to plan 
your background to suit your own 


personal coloring. Gives the right 


123. 


answers to many rug and carpet 
questions. 


The Spool Cotton Company: 
Distributors of J. & P. Coats and 
Clark’s O. N. T. Threads and 
Crown Zippers. 


Free: Stitch in Time—four-page 
bulletin issued seven times a year; 
suggestions for clothes, accessories, 
and handicrafts suitable for girls 
of high school and college age. 
Sewing instructors and leaders may 
request to be placed on permanent 
mailing list. 


10c per copy (64 cents per dozen): 


a. 


b. 


124. 


126. 


. The Sewing 


. Manual for 


>, Samples—regular, 





Sew and Save—basic instruction in 
sewing for beginner or professional. 
Learn How—treference book on 
how to knit, crochet, tat and em- 
broider with easy and attractive de- 
signs for practice. 


. Gifts You Can Sew—over 60 gifts 


for all occasions. 

Manual for Home 
Decorators—32 pages of ideas for 
every room in the house—what to 
do and how to do it, in color. 


. Make and Mend—48-page booklet 


with instructions on mending, minor 
alterations and remodeling, acces- 
sories to refurbish the wardrobe, 
detailed description of making a 
woman’s suit from a man’s, ideas 
for makeovers for children. 


. Sewing for Babies—suggestions for 


fabrics to be used in the wardrobe 
of the very young baby, nursery 
accessories and toys. 


Tampax Incorporated, 
T eachers—menstrua- 


tion explained; authoritative in- 


struction data; anatomical dia- 
grams. 
. Students’ Folders—answers ques- 


tions; for the use of students. 
super, junior 
sizes. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
How Modern Shoes Are Made— 
a booklet describing the various 
methods used in making shoes, a 
reliable source of shoe information. 
Copy on request. 


Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills. 
Inc.: Sheets and Pillow Cases. 

Restful Sleep—revised Victory edi- 
tion especially prepared as a man- 
ual on bedmaking for school use. 
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. Lessons in Lace 


How to make a bed, with step by 
step illustrations. The story of 
the transformation of cotton into 
sheets told with twenty-four pho- 
tographs. Contains sample swatches 
of percale and muslin qualities. 
Single copies free to teachers. Ad- 
ditional copies for pupils 3c each. 


Wellington Sears Company. 


. Facts about Cotton—24” x 36” wall 


chart or folder—new edition is 
beautifully illustrated in four col- 
ors—covers growing cotton—cotton 
statistics—manufacturing methods 
—typical fabrics. Free to teachers. 
Students’ copies 15c each in mini- 
mum lots of 10. 


. How to Get the Most for Your 


Money When Buying Towels—20- 
page booklet in color tells what to 
look for in buying bath towels. 
Free to teachers and students in 
limited quantities. 


. Handbook of Industrial Fabrics— 


3rd_ Edition. Prof. George B. 
Haven, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Editor. 789 pages of 
technical information — the most 
complete treatise of its kind—cov- 
ers cotton, cotton manufacturing, 
uses of industrial fabrics, proper- 
ties of industrial fabrics, labora- 
tory practice, specifications, etc., use 
in textile schools. $2.00 per copy. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Sitting Pretty—by Janet Lane. A 
guide to good posture, written in a 
persuasive, breezy style and _ illus- 
trated with excellent photographs 
and amusing sketches. 25c. 


Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 
new educational 
lace as a_ household 





material on 
fabric. 


. Folder with charts showing how 


lace is made; textures; conserva- 
tion and care; history of lace-mak- 
ing; window decoration and table- 
setting. Free to teachers; extra 
copies 10c each. 


. Lace to Live With—supplemental 


folder, illustrated, free for class 
distribution. State number required. 


Wm. E, Wright & Sons Co. 
How to Trim It—free to teachers, 
10c booklet on uses of bias tape 
and trimmings, with instructions 
for applying them. 
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. Of Course You 


Home Furnishings, Equipment, Miscellaneous 


American Steel and Wire Co. 


Beauty and Comfort in the Home— 
an illustrated booklet featuring va- 
rious room arrangements and show- 
ing the importance of “hidden 
values” in bedding merchandise. 


Casein Company of America: 
Division of The Borden Co. 
Casco Gluing Guide—32 pages, il- 
lustrated. History and manufac- 
ture of resin-, casein-, and casein- 
latex adhesive. Complete gluing 
directions. Hints for building, re- 
pairing, patching in home, school 
and workshop. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
Sunbeam Electric Appliances. 
How to Get the Most Out of Your 
Mixmaster—42-page booklet con- 
taining recipes and instructions for 
use of this appliance. Complete de- 
scription of the various uses with 
illustrations. Sent free to teachers. 
Extra copies, 3c each. 


Copeland and Thompson, Inc. 
Spode—The Fine English Dinner- 
ware—a history and story of manu- 
facture of this tableware. Tells 
how to use and how to buy din- 
nerware. Colored plates illustrating 
44 patterns. One copy, to teachers 
only—10c. 


. Spode motion picture Clay, Hands 


& Fire shows the manufacture of 
fine earthenware from raw clay to 
finished ware. 16 mm. sound or 
silent. Charge $1.25 plus transpor- 
tation both ways. 

Have Always 
Wanted Spode—details of individ- 
ual place setting plan for gradual 
acquiring of fine dinnerware. 25 
copies, 5c. 


Corning Glass Works. 


. Pyrex Brand Ovenware and Flame- 


ware—a leaflet illustrating the dif- 
ferent heat-resistant glass cooking 
dishes and their uses. 


. Glass Characteristics, by Sullivan; 


Electric Range Oven Performance, 
by Littleton and Phillips; Oven- 
ware and Fuel Economy, by Phil- 
lips and Nordberg—reprints (col- 
lege grade) from technical maga- 
zines suitable for college household 
equipment classes studying oven ef- 
ficiencies of baking utensils. Col- 
lege professors may order free in 
quantities for High 
school teachers will be sent one 
copy of each on request. 


class use. 
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«. Frozen 


The Estate Stove Company, 
Keeping Your Gas Range on a 
“War Basis’—a concise, easy-to- 
read booklet, done up in red, white 
and blue. Gives helpful hints on 
the proper care and use of gas 
ranges and on the proper selection 
and preparation of foods. 


. Keeping Your Electric Range on a 


“War Basis’—the electric counter- 
part of the booklet above described. 


. Oven Drying—a detailed, authori- 


tative booklet, with tables, on de- 
hydration of fruits and vegetables 
in the gas or electric range oven. 


Foley Mfg. Company. 

See descriptions on page 344. 
Food Miull—essential for 
family and baby foods. Price $1.25, 
special to home economists (one 
only), 65c. 

Foley Can Opener—$1.00, to home 
economists (one only), 50c. 

Recipe folder for classroom use. 
Strained Foods Diet—circular gives 
vitamin and mineral content of 
fresh vegetables and fruits, time 
table for cooking. 


General Electric Consumers In- 
stitute, 

The following booklets contain 
much valuable information on vari- 
ous phases of wartime home mak- 
ing problems. Booklets are 9” x 
6” and from 4 to 24 pages in length. 
Desk copies are free; quantity 
prices on request. 


. How to Get the Most Out of the 


Food You Buy. 


. Make the Most of the Meat You 


Buy. 
Foods—How to 
Package, Freeze, Cook. 


Prepare, 


. Preparing Fruits and Vegetables at 


Home with the General Electric 


Dehydrator. 


. Home Canning Made Easy. 
f. How to Store Perishable Foods. 
. Bread-baking Made Easy. 


Ouick Breads. 


i. Pack a Lunch That Packs a Punch. 
. Short Cuts to Fine Laundering. 
. How to 


Take Care of Work 


Clothes. 


. House-cleaning Made Easy. 
. Fuel Conservation Made Easy. 
. How to Take Care of Your Elec- 


tric Appliances. 


. Know Your Home Wiring. 
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. Fine China 


. Stx Conservation 


General Motors Corp.: 
Frigidaire Division. 
Wartime Suggestions—36 pages of 
timely suggestions on the use of 
the refrigerator. It explains in de- 
tail the care of foods that must be 
refrigerated, the foods that can be 
foods that 
need not be This 
booklet also explains in detail how 


refrigerated and the 
refrigerated. 


to care for your electric refriger 
ator to get greatest efficiency and 
longest life. Copies free for your 
students. 


The Gilson Company : 

Edison Ointment 

a chart to hang 
treat 
burns and reduce chance of scars. 


In Case of Burns 


in kitchen. Tells how to 


. One introductory 25c tube, postpaid 


15c. Additional tubes, 25c each. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
1942 Subject-Matter Index 
in using back issues of this maga- 


a help 
zine. Quickly locates articles on 
wartime 
clothing, 
and other home economics subjects 


meal-planning, nutrition, 


appliances, conservation, 


The Gorham Company. 
Entertaining the Sterling Way—32- 
page booklet, 16 illustrations, sug- 
gesting up-to-minute arrangements 
and settings. Current price lists on 
sterling flatware produced during 
war-time. 10c. , 


Theodore Haviland & Co., Inc. 
The History of a Famous Name 
a leaflet outlining the method of 
fine china manufacture. Free in 
limited quantities. 

To Have and To Use 
—-beautiful color booklet. 10c. 


The Hoover Company: 
Hoover Teaching Unit. 


. House-cleaning and Home Manage- 


ment Manual—just what the name 
implies—a complete textbook on 
| Available 
to teachers and mature students. 

Projects for 
Home Students—illus- 
trated leaflet for students and club 
Punched for three-ring 
Available in quantities. 


this important subject. 


Economics 
members. 
notebook. 


(Continued on next page) 
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150. Household Finance Corporation. 


153. 


154. 
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». Folders for Students 


. Special 


. Marvin 


. Illustrated 


A consumer library of booklets on 
Money Management and Better 
Buymanship, Use and Care. Will 
send one .free sample booklet, con- 
taining a list of all titles (avail- 
at 2% 
mailing costs), and explanation of 


able cents each to cover 
sample offer to teachers. 
Write for information about edu- 


cational films available. Free. 


Hygeia: The Health Magazine of 
the American Medical Ass’n. 
Offer, 6 Hygeia, 
$1.00; together with free 96-page 
book Answers to Popular Health 
Questions. 

Free sample copy of Hygeia. Lim- 


issues 


ited one copy per teacher. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, 
Inc. 

Mercurochrome in First Aid—with 
an introduction by David I. Macht, 
A.B., M.D., L.L.B., Litt.D.—a prac- 
tical booklet on how to guard the 
injured against infection. Teachers 


may order quantities without 


charge for class use. 


Insulation Board Institute. 
The Magic of Decorative 
tion—a full color booklet showing 
how insulation and decoration can 


Insula- 


be combined in remodeling. 
Christensen’s Farm—the 
true story of the re-building of a 
run-down farm (dwelling and 
barns) for better production. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine. 

Important: Most materials described 
below have been offered to teachers 
check 
you have on hand before ordering. 
100 Uses !—illustrated 
pared 


previously. Please items 
folder pre- 


especially for home eco- 


nomics teachers, describing more 
than 100 uses for wax in the home. 
Free copies available for teachers 
and students. 

Teaching Outline. One outline to 
each home economics teacher. 

Teacher’s Handbook 
(rev.). One copy to each teacher. 
Teacher’s Chart—a graphic lecture 
chart visualizing 3 methods of 


maintaining floors, furniture and 
woodwork. A copy to each teacher. 
informative 
material on the history of wax and 
its place in beautifying and _ pro- 
tecting the home. 

Special! New picture, 
Beauty for Keeps, available for 
free showing in schools. 16 mm. 
Runs 29 minutes. 


moving 


Dramatizes need 


for protection of home. things. 


155. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 


Company. 

Samples of pie tape, to keep the 
juices im the pie and out of the 
oven. Also data on waxed papers, 
cookery parchment, and on shelf 
papers. 


156. Kerr Mason Jar Company. 


a 


. 12 Lessons in Home Canning—24 
pages, binder size. State number 
needed. 

. Kerr Home Canning Book 
plete instructions; over 300 recipes. 
Free to teachers, 10c to students. 





com- 


157. Little, Brown & Company. 


The Home Economics Series— 
eight timely, colorful booklets 
(with colored illustrations), edited 
by Helen Judy Bond: 

Careers in Home Economics—by 
Florence LaGanke Harris. 

Living With the Family—by Hazel 
Huston Price. 

The Story of Textiles—by Mary 
Evans. 
Good 
Hawes. 
Home Nursing—by Dorothy De- 


Grooming—by — Elizabeth 


ming. 

The Meaning 
Harriet Stone. 
Child Care and Development—by 
Marie O’Donahoe. 
Consumer Buying—by 


of Nutrition—by 


Hazel T. 
Craig. 
Each, 44 cents. 


158. Mahogany Association, Inc. 


How to Identify Genuine Mahog- 
any and Avoid Substitutes—does 
just what the title indicates. Gives 
safe rules for inexperienced buy- 
ers, gives the official rules for de- 
scribing wood furniture, discusses 
“solid” and “veneered” furniture, 
tells how to judge quality in fur- 
niture and gives the meaning of the 
official mahogany labels. Nc charge 
to high school or college t zchers 
for single copies. 


159. McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


160. 


First Aid in Emergencies, What to 
Do Till the Doctor Comes—an au- 
thoritative 100-page booklet on first 
aid treatment of bodily injuries, 
poison cases, and abnormal condi- 


tions. One copy free to teachers. 


National Electrical Manufactur- - 


ers Assn’: Electric Range Section. 
New Home Economics Educational 
Material. 

Free, one educational 
teaching unit on Electric Cooking 
including: three 2-page lesson out- 
lines printed on both sides of sheet, 
one each on the subjects of Home 


complete 


161. 


162. 


163. 


=e 


164. 


165 


— 


= 
jor 


. First 


. Cleanliness 


a. Art in 


. Twenty-five 


Canning, Surface Cooking and 
Oven Cooking; also two 2-page 
sketch sheets printed back to back; 
and an additional copy of the 16- 
page home _ economics _ teaching 
Manual of Electric Cooking. 


National Pressure Cooker Co. 

Presto Cooking—Why and How— 
an interesting new booklet on pres- 
sure cooking, containing special 
menus and recipes for all-in-one 
cooked meals. Full color illustra- 
Sent free to Home Econo- 
mists (see page 321 this issue). 


tions. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 
American Living and Its Relation 
to Glass Containers—a 24-page il- 
lustrated story on the history of 
glass, the development of modern 
containers, the packing of 
glassed foods and their relation to 
nutritional needs. A copy of the 
manual and the number of addi- 
tional 4-page summaries you need 
for classroom or home study sup- 
plied free. 


food 


Pacific Coast Borax Company: 
20 Mule Team Borax. 

Aid for Housekeepers—a 
booklet containing suggestions for 
the practical use of borax for laun- 
dry, dishwashing, housecleaning. 
of Baby's Wardrobe 
and Equipment—16-page booklet of 
practical information for the care 
of baby’s wardrobe, nursing  bot- 
tles, nipples, ete. 


Parents’ Magazine. 

Monthly publication which provides 
authoritative material on every 
phase of child care and training; 
homemaking, foods, nutrition. Sup- 
plies Nutrition Course for Mothers 
and complete study program for 
parents’ groups. Sample copy. 
Practical Home Economics. 
Homemaking—a_ selection 
of eleven Famous Paintings, all on 


some phase of Homemaking. Size 
9” x 12”—special price 50c. 
. Creative Careers in Home Eco- 


nomics—a 16-page booklet, 9” x 
12”, giving information on oppor- 
tunities for students. Price 25c 
ten or more, 20c each. 

Food Selection Chart for Vege- 
tables and Fruits—8 pages of tabu- 
lated information on all the com- 
monly used vegetables and fruits 
Price 15c—ten or more, 10c each. 
Home 
Plays—ranging in price from 10c 
to 30c each. Special price for the 
complete set (value $4.65), $3.00. 
Full description of all these items 
in back of Coupon Book. 


Economics 
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. Home Canning for 


Procter & Gamble Company: 
Home Economics Department. 


Please put our school on 
Home Economics mailing list. 


your 


Servel, Inc. 

Home Volunteer Wartime Food 
and Nutrition Kit—a practical 
three unit course on Eating for 
Fitness, Planning Your Own Nu- 
tritious Meals, and Getting the 
Most Out of the Foods You Buy. 
Includes new revised Home Volun- 
teer Meal Planner Blank. 


Silver Burdett Company. 
Valuable Home Economics Texts 
(School edition) : 


. Better Dressmaking, by Ruth W. 


$2.40. 


Spears. 


. Home Decoration With Fabric and 


Thread, by Ruth W. Spears. $2.00. 
Victory, by 
Anne Pierce. $1.20. 

The Way We Wash Our Clothes, 
by Eleanor Ahern. $1.60. 
Reviewed in P.H.E.: a. June, 1943; 
b. May, 1940; c. November, 1942; 
d. November, 1941. 


Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing. 
(Luther Ford & Company) 


. Home Washing Guide—all about 


washing, bluing, ironing, removing 
stains, etc. 


. All About Bluing—what it is, how 


used, the different kinds. Invalu- 


able for Home Economists. 


The Toidey Company. 

Training the Baby—iate revision of 
approved book for Child Care 
Classes is available free. State 
number of students in class. 


United States Gypsum Company. 


. How to Modernize Your Home—a 


book of practical and economical 
suggestions for the modernizing of 
old homes. 


Old Homes Turn Over a New 


9 


172. 


173. 


174. 


— 


fo) 


. How to 


Leaf with Sheetrock — describes 
how old homes may be modernized 
by the use of fireproof wallboard 
for walls and ceilings. 

Now You Can Spread Color, 
Quickly and Easily—booklet of 
practical and valuable suggestions 
for mixing colors and selection of 
color schemes. 


Valor Ware Pottery Co. 

The Key to Casserole Cookery—an 
illustrated booklet with tested reci- 
pes and interesting facts on the 
use and care of this 

made earthen cooking ware. 


American- 


The Vollrath Co. 

How Vollrath Ware is Made—a 
booklet which completely covers the 
manufacture of this company’s en- 
ameled steel, steel and 
cast iron ware. Also answers many 


stainless 


questions on the care, use and ad- 
vantages of these household and 
institutional cooking utensils. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Consumer Education Dept. 

Pack Lunch Boxes for 
War Workers—a timely 24-page 
booklet that tells why lunch box 
meals must be good to protect the 
health and morale of the millions 
of war workers who must eat them. 
Helpful hints and recipes show 
how to make them Desk 
2c each in quantity. 


good. 
copy free. 


. Modern Home Laundering Manual 


booklet for classroom 


chemistry of 


—16-page 
use covering the 
washing; correct treatment of va- 
rious fabrics; and proper care and 
use of washers. Desk copy free. 
5c each in quantity. 


. Home Canning Guide—a thoroughly 


up-to-date, authentic 48-page book- 
let on home food preservation ; cov- 
ering the 4 main canning methods, 
quick-freezing, dehydrating, brining 
and winter storage in cellars, pits 


= 


Q 


175. 


a 
<8) 


176. 


e. 


. Care and Use 


g. 


. Relaxation to the Rescue 


and boxes. Desk copy free; 4%c 
each in quantity. 

The ABC’s of Eating for Health 
(revised wartime edition )—16-page 
booklet 
way to plan healthful meals despite 
food shortages and rationing; how 


showing the simple, easy 


to protect vitamins in foods when 
cooking. Also, a wealth of other 
important facts for planning bal- 
anced diets. Desk copy free; 1c 
each in quantity. 

Electric Refrigeration and Wartime 
Health—a study of the whole broad 
field of 
the vital role it plays in protecting 
A factual sum- 


electric refrigeration and 


health in wartime. 


mary designed for classroom use. 
Desk copy free; 5c each in quan- 
tity. 


Booklet 
Edition )—a 
directions for 


(Revised 
Wartime practical 
manual containing 
proper care and use of electrical 
appliances to make them do more 
and last longer. 52 pages, includ- 
ing a special wartime fix-it-yourself 
section. Desk copy free; lc each 
in quantity. 

Vitamin Retention Booklet 


study con- 


a com- 
plete summary of a 
ducted to determine the vitamins 
retained in protective cooking as 
compared with old-fashioned meth- 
ods. Desk copy free; 5c each in 


quantity. 


The Womans Press 

Nutrition Programs in the Making 
—How to start a nutrition pro 
gram anywhere. 50 cents. 

How to 
keep fit under everyday tensions 
illustrated exercises. 50 cents. 


J. A. Wright & Company: 
Wright's Silver Cream. 
New Hostess Book 


menus and 


full of party 
suggestions, recipes ; 
sponsored by Margery Wilson, fa- 
mous authority on entertaining. 3c 


a Copy. 
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I, THERE! So your school has its 

“Open for Business” sign out 
and you have your fountain pen filled. 
Soon the gang will be together again 
—such a lot to talk over. 

Quite different from last year when 
you were new in the school. Remember? 
Inez Green was supposed to help you 
meet people. But she merely towed you 
around to where some of her friends 
had congregated and forgot all about 
you. You were miserable. 

But when Jean came along and stop- 
ped to talk, your forlorn feeling disap- 
peared. She asked if you would like 
to go to lunch with her, and you met 
some other girls there. 

Things seemed to go better after 
that. Even when your lunch period 
was changed so that you seldom saw 
Jean, your self-confidence never really 
left you again. You belonged. 

This fall, other newcomers in your 
school are in the same fix. You can do 
for them what Jean did for you. Tak- 
ing time to show them around a little 
won't seriously throw you off and if 
some of these new people happen not 
to fit into your crowd, they’ll find 
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friends of their own after a short time. 
Besides, you know from experiece how 
much just a little attention at the right 
time means. 


Making Time 

What with so many schools and col- 
leges running on accelerated schedules, 
this is no time to spend five years in 
high school. It just isn’t done. 

Certainly it’s hard to concentrate on 
your studies with the world at war, but 
concentration is no cinch at any time. 
Besides, this is your big job on the 
home front. Here are a few tips to 
make the going easier: 

1. Sit where you will pay attention 
during classes. The back row has its 
points but this isn’t one of them. Get- 
ting all you can from each class period 
will make less outside study necessary. 

2. Leave your troubles outside the 
classroom. Nothing is gained by con- 
stantly dwelling on them. Instead, 
everything you try to do suffers because 
of your divided attention. Incidentally, 
putting the worries out of your mind, 
even for a short time, often helps you 
think of a solution for them. 


Pick up for last year’s 
suit is this button and 
slide ensemble. A tri- 
fold of grosgrain rib- 
bon pulled through the 
buckle makes a_ pert 
bow tie for a tailored 
blouse or gilet 


Courtesy B. G. E. Originales 


3. Do your assignments every day. 
Few tasks are more discouraging than 
trying to do several lessons at one sit- 
ting in time for a suddenly announced 
quiz. And it always happens when you 
most want to do something else. 

4. Use your study halls for study- 
ing. They were scheduled so that you 
would have less work to do outside of 
school. It’s surprising how much you 
can get done if you plan ahead for 
these periods. Even when they come at 
inconvenient places in your program, 
planning will help you turn them to 
good account. 

5. Have a regular place at home to 
study, away from distracting influences. 
Good circulation of air and reasonable 
quiet in the room are important fea- 
tures. Hold “office hours” here and 
get your work done during them. Many 
people find that it pays to do this 
early in the morning rather than late 
at night. 

6. The same old health rules which 
apply to efficiency everywhere else are 
in effect here, also... the right amount 
of sleep and exercise, proper food and 
clothing. Even though you’ve heard 


By Mary Eloise Stone 


Home Economics Instructor, Syracuse, New York 


about these and the other important 
health makers before, better look them 
up. They’re fundamental. 


Building Inspection 

How do the halls and classrooms of 
your school appear to visitors? Janitors 
work day after day to keep things 
ship-shape, only to have the effect un- 
done by careless pupils. 

Bits of paper strewn around give a 
very bad impression. As you know, 
there is a paper shortage. So use each 
sheet fully before discarding it. Then 
see that it lands in the waste basket 

(Concluded on page 335) 
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Capricious appetite is a very common cause of under- 
nutrition. Eating habits formed over a period of years 
are broken only with difficulty, and adjustment of the 
dietary frequently proves almost impossible. In such 
instances food supplements offer the only solution to 
the problem of providing adequate nutrition. 

Through the use of New Improved Ovaltine the daily 
intake of virtually all essential nutrients can be raised to 
excellent levels. This delicious food drink is appealing 
to practically everyone and is taken with relish, despite 


aversion to many foods, including milk. Ovaltine is a 


2 KINDS 
PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 






Dry 


Ovaltine 


PROTEIN... 


AND DIGESTED WITH REMARKABLE EASE 


Three daily servings (1 oz.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


6.00 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE . . 30.00 Gm. 


ea 6 46, 3.15 Gm. 
CRIGIUM 2.0 cs 0.25 Gm. 
PHOSPHORUS . . . 0.25 Gm. 
WU GS ww wes 10.5 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 





rich source of virtually all metabolic requisites, and is 
able to make up for many foodstuffs which are included 
in the average diet, but are refused by finicky eaters. It 
supplies biologically adequate proteins, essential min- 
erals, readily assimilated caloric food energy, and vita- 
mins A and D as well as the B vitamins. Because of its 
low curd tension and its highly emulsified fat, Ovaltine 
is digested with ease. It is also highly valuable in the 
dietaries of the aged since it can be taken in sufficient 
amounts without leading to abdominal discomfort. The 
Wander Company, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


NEW IMPROVED 


A, 





Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 
with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 
31.20 Gm. CUPPE ss 6 @ 88 0.5 mg. 0.5 mg. 
66.00 Gm. VITAMINA. . . 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.P.U. 


31.5 Gm. VITAMIND. . . 405U.S.P.U, 432 U.S.P.U. 
1.05 Gm. VITAMIN By 300 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
0.903 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 
11.9 mg. RIACIN.. 2 wo oe 4.95 mg. 7.1 mg. 
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OFFEE is no longer rationed and 

sugar will probably be allotted 
more generously both to civilian and 
food processor. But corn and wheat 
are scarce. Animal feed appears insuf- 
ficient to support increased production 
of farm animals including poultry or 
even present animal population. The 
supply of corn, limited though it is, is 
going for animal feed rather than for 
prepared cereals and whiskey. The 
lack of an adequate supply of feed will 
result in a diminished supply of eggs, 
dairy products or meat—probably the 
latter. 

Frozen fish in storage is little more 
than a third as much as a year ago. 
The last canned salmon pack was 75% 
of the previous year. Butter in stor- 
age, 63% of last year; cheese, 38% 
of last year; poultry in frezen storage, 
about 1/3 of last year; lard, 65% of 
last year. 

Though the recent production of 
some foods was up—cattle, hogs and 
sheep; hatched chicks; dried and frozen 
eggs; butter and cheese—Government 
requirements generally exceeded the 
small increases in production. 

Forty-five per cent of all steer and 
heifer beef meeting standards and 
slaughtered under Federal inspection 
must be set aside for Government use; 
also 100% of all vegetables processed 
or in possession of manufacturers and 
75% of dry milk—skim or whole. 

Looks as though it might be wise to 
tighten the belt or whatever home 
economists tighten. 


Molasses—No Corn Pone 


There may be a decline in processed 
cereals because of the demand for ani- 
mal feed and as a result fewer pan- 
cakes and less corn pone. But there 
will be more molasses to pour on them 
—if that makes sense. Molasses can 
now be dehydrated at little cost in the 
mills in the Caribbean area. The re- 
sulting solid dry blocks, which do not 
spoil readily, can be shipped in 40% less 
space and converted in this country to 
liquid by adding water. 


Soybeans—Meat Substitute 


Shortage of meat has increased the 
demand for protein substitutes. The 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 





Sabotage 





Victory 


These photos are from the Westinghouse motion picture, This, too, is 
Sabotage, produced as an aid to the National Nutrition Program. 
Copies of this interesting, amusing and educational half hour sound 
film may be obtained for showings at schools, women’s clubs and civic 
organizations from the Westinghouse Visual Education Section, Mans- 


field, Ohio. Both 16 and 35 mm, films are available. Give choice of 


two dates. 


limited production of edible soybean 
products such as flour, grits and flakes 
has been expanded to better meet this 
demand. Annual capacity for these 
products will reach a billion-and-a-half 
pounds by the end of this year. 

Home economists not skilled. in the 
preparation of dishes and menus based 
on the substitution of soybean products 
for meat and other high protein foods 
need not fret over this lack of pre- 
paredness nor sign up immediately for 
a correspondence or night course. The 
food processor will handle the situation 
for the present and absorb most of the 
supply not ear-marked by the Govern- 
ment. He will use soybean products 
in soup, both canned and dry; as “ex- 
tenders” in the preparation of sausage 





YOUR COPY MAY BE LATE 


Due to the exigencies of wartime 
transportation, your copy of PRAcTICAL 
Home Economics may be late in reach- 
ing you. We are sorry for this delay 
caused by conditions beyond our control. 





P.S. The beautiful heroine is a home economist 


and other meat products; in breakfast 
foods and as flour in baked foods. 


Fat News 

Years ago, margarine was offered in 
competition to butter as a much less 
expensive “substitute”. Throughout 
many years margarine, though a worthy 
food, has had a hard battle to corner a 
fourth of the spread market. 

Years after margarine made its debut 
the vegetable oil interests, no doubt 
taking a leaf from margarine’s experi- 
ence, introduced a new product to com- 
pete with the then “King Lard” calling 
it “Vegetable Shortening”. 

In a few years, this newcomer made 
great inroads on lard—in fact de- 
throned the king. Time rolls on. At 
least one meat fat producer plans to 
defend the meat fat title. Swift & 
Company, Chicago, manufacturers of 
“Jewel” Shortening, now offers a prod- 
uct with many of the assets of vegetable 
shortening, all of the virtues of animal 
fat and a few additional values besides. 

We are witnessing some battles on 
the home front as well as on foreign 
soil. 
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Q. What important contribution does PRESTO Cook- §Q. Why is a PRESTO COOKER so valuable in cook- 
ing make to better family nourishment? ing family meals? 

A. Because several foods can be cooked at 
once, without any ‘‘bleeding”’ of colors nor in 

termingling of flavors. In some instances, en- 
tire meals may be prepared at one time. 


A. According to latest available information, it 
makes cooked foods more healthful and nour- 
ishing by retaining more of the vitamin and 
mineral content. 


Q. How does the use of a PRESTO COOKER help @. Why is rapid PRESTO Cooking more healthful 
make meals more attractive and appetizing? than old-time long cooking methods? 

A. It follows modern scientific findings that the 
use of a minimum of water, elimination of 
, ? oxidation and fast cooking combine to retain a 
Q. How much time can a homemaker save with a maximum of the nutritive values of foods. 


PRESTO COOKER? 
Q. When making soups, what are the particular 


A.A imately 75 t of ordi k- 
ing — a ee advantages of using a PRESTO COOKER? 


A. By saving more of the natural food colors 
and flavors. 


A. Because of the pressure, the gelatine is ex- 
: ‘ 2 le g 

Q. In what way does PRESTO Cooking seve Maney? tracted from the bones making soups more 

A. By saving fuel. Cooking time is shorter, and clear and richer in flavor. Then, too, the rapid 

foods may be cooked over low heat. cooking does not destroy vitamins as does the 


Q. In comparing cooking times, is it fair for the mak- song simmering process. 


ers of PRESTO COOKERS to compute only the time Q. What benefits does PRESTO Cooking offer in 

food is cooked after the proper pressure has been the preparing of inexpensive cuts of meat? 

reached? A. With a PRESTO COOKER, even tough cuts 

A. Yes, because the time required to heat up meat become surprisingly tender and palatabl 

the saucepan to cooking pressure iseven shorter Q. Who makes PRESTO COOKERS? 

than the time required in open pot cooking to ; é — 

bring the water to a boil, after which ordinary A. There is only one PRESTO COOKER. It i 

cooking time is computed. made by the National Pressure Cooker Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis.,—also makers of NATIONAL 


pressure cookers for canning or cooking. 


COOKER 

















FREE BOOKLET! 
Send for your free copy of a 
new, interesting and color- 
ful booklet “PRESTO 
COOKING—WHY AND 
HOW!” Contains many full 
. color illustrations of PRESTO 
Cooked meats and vegetables, with menus 
and all-in-one meal cooking suggestions. A 
valuable booklet for educational work. Ad- 
dress request to Presto, Dept. T-7, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 












x * * 
\ 


Attention: Owners of Presto CooKers: WUeauwhile The manufacturing facilities of the National Pressure Cooker 
eee Co., Eau Claire, Wis., makers of Presto Cookers, are now 


If your Presto CooKER needs replacement : : ( F 
devoted to war production. Once victory is won—there will be 


parts write direct to the National Pressure 
Cooker Co., Dept. T-7, Eau Claire, Wis. BUY WAR BONDS Presto Cookers for everybody. 
SEPTEMBER, 1943 Also see listing No. 161 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 321 








Timely new teaching aids... 

















FOR YOU 


New, Revised 
Edition of Libby’s 
Canned Foods 
Textbook 


Here is the new 1943 edition of a 
basic teaching aid—Libby’s au- 
thoritative Textbook on Canned 
Foods. It is strictly an educational 
book, carefully revised in relation 
to the wartime food situation. You 
will want this new edition even if 
you already have last year’s. 32 
large pages, 84” x 11"; handsome 
light blue cover; many. illustra- 
tions; printed in 3 colors. 











A ey 
Canned 
I Dexeyer 
Text 
I BYore) 





FOR YOUR STUDENTS 










A Canned Foods Textbooklet 


This briefer presentation of the Textbook material, pro- 
fusely illustrated, has been especially prepared for 
students. It answers most of the “hows” and “whys” 
about canned foods, is a handy reference book. Similar 
in general appearance to the big Textbook, it has 30 
pages, 4%" x 64”. 
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FOR YOUR 


CLASSROOM 
This 


informative 


Wall Poster 











2 colors! Decorative for 
a classroom wall 


Good size! 24" x36" 


Interesting! 
Picture-caption 
story easy to 


follow 


Libby packs a 
greater variety of 
foods under one 
label than any 


other company in 
the world. 
rT ee § fF Ff Ff Ff FG 
: q 
: FE / Ll 0 U T Please send me free mate- : 
i rial as checked. : 
; TH IS CO UP 0 N Wall Poster 0 SRR 5 Aa. oa NRA atte ee : 
Home Economics 
- Dept. PH-36 Canned FoodsTextbookO = yn press... 6... o.oo oc cece vce cc cece ceeuee. | : 
Libby, MCNeill & Libb Canned Foods Textbooklet i 
a ys y . ; 
: Chicago 9, Ill. ( copies) EN oP Wiese et aE STATE: 6kcd scvcies ' 
Sue Ea Ee SS eS eS eS SSeS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS SESS SS SSS SS See ee 
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ROSPECTS for changes in the fab- 
P ric supply situation are many and 
dependent upon military movements. 
Shortages predicted one day can be- 
come false overnight, due to some suc- 
cessful operation. Actual 
shortages can turn into an abundance 
Take for ex- 


military 


for the same reason. 
ample the supplies of nylon and silk 
fabrics rejected for parachutes. If the 
Army does not find another use for 
this material and releases it for civilian 
use, it will help relieve the need in the 
men’s and women’s apparel field for 
more lining materials.* 

Our success in the Mediterranean 
shows promise of helping our cotton 
goods supplies. Reopening of the cargo 
routes, permitting shipments of burlaps 
from India will allow looms, which 
have been used for making bagging 
fabrics, to return to making civilian 
cloth. We can also expect to have 
from time to time some fabrics which 
have been rejected for military use due 
to weaving defects and_ specification 
changes. 


A War-Born Idea 


Retail stores are now carrying wool 
felt appliques, which serve a wide va- 
riety of uses. Cut out and ready to 
sew on, these felt pieces are an ingeni- 
ous way to brighten last years clothes, 
liven a starkly simple dress, conceal 
scorches, cigarette burns and. tears, and 
also give a professional finish to home 
sewn garments. 

Redy-Cut Appliques, as they are 
called, are available in individual pack- 
ages. Complete sewing instructions and 
a detailed transfer pattern for the more 
complicated designs come with each 
package. 

There are 80 colors of felt avail- 
able in a wide variety of animal, flower 
and scroll patterns. Designs have been 
prepared for different age groups—in- 
fants, teen age, matrons, etc. But 
clothing isn’t the only item to be re- 
modeled in this manner. Worn spots 
on furniture, card table covers, curtains 
and a number of other household fab- 
rics can be successfully redecorated with 
felt appliques. 
= It is possible, too, that some of this will 


be distributed for use in women’s and misses’ 
underwear and babies’ panties. 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company 


New Electronic Sewing Machine 


Not only are fabrics undergoing 
changes but our sewing methods may 
soon be revolutionized. The R.C.A. 
laboratories have developed a_ radio 
electronic “sewing-machine” which 
“stitches” thermoplastic fabrics or fab- 
rics with thermoplastic coatings or bind- 
ings. The operator controls the ma- 
chine with a foot pedal as in the con- 


ventional sewing machine. <A_ radio 
frequency current instead of the usual 
needle and thread is used. By induc- 


ing heat this machine fuses or welds 
materials into a tight bond. This re- 
sults in a solid seam that is airtight and 
waterproof and claimed to be stronger 
than the fabric itself. 

To the manufacturer of raincoats 
and capes from various synthetic ma- 
terial, where this machine is expected 
to find wide use, it should be a boom. 
But it is not too far fetched to see its 
value in home sewing where plastic 
coated materials will in time be com- 
monplace. 


Paper Enters The Textile Field 


Textiles may soon find a full-grown 
competitor in the form of paper prod- 
ucts. ‘Towels for kitchen use, napkins, 
doilies, tea bags and tablecloths of pa- 
per have been taken as a matter of 
course in the home. Huge amounts of 
soft paper tissues are used in place of 
handkerchiefs. Last winter saw the in- 
troduction of paper blankets for house- 
hold use. And now there is evidence 
of paper entering other textile fields. 
Twisted, woven and braided papers, for 
backing, are being experimented with 
in the rug and carpet industry and Pa- 
per vests for use by aviators, ground 
crews and sentries have been reported. 
as being satisfactory. 


Plastic Shoe Soles 


With sole leather requirements for 
the armed forces so great, civilians 


may see more shoe soles made of plas- 
tics. Some have been used already on 
moccasins and slippers. Tests made on 
men’s shoes with leather uppers and 
synthetic soles have shown that they 
give good wear. Experience in the 
boys’ field where such soles were first 
tried gave very encouraging results. 
The plastic soles stood up under hard 
wear and retained their shape. Some 
claims for these soles are that when 
wet they do not slip on concrete or 
even marble floors. Since they do not 
absorb water they cannot become heavy 
or soggy. 

But the use of plastic soles may cre- 
ate a problem to the better shoe in- 
dustry for there is little in outward 
appearance to distinguish the synthetic 
shoe materials, capable of giving good 
service, from worthless materials. 
While shoes made with synthetic soles 
are a desirable wartime addition and 
may even remain as a permanent shoe 
material, it will be necessary to learn 
how to judge the better quality from 
the “‘ation-free” lures that may come 
into being. 


Celairese 


Celairese, pronounced cel-air-ese, is 
the name applied to the rayon staple 
fiber of celanese. A soft natural in- 
sulator for interlinings in clothing as 
well as bed coverings, it will be found 
in pure white or a permanent dyed-in- 
the-yarn black. Because of its fluffy 
warmth without bulk it serves as a 
filler for inner linings of winter coats, 
negligees, bathrobes, comforters and 
other quilted articles. 

Characteristic of man-made fibers, 
celairese is free of impurities or for- 
eign matter thus offering natural hy- 
gienic properties important in all cloth- 
ing and household textiles. It is a 
washable fiber which is a welcome 
quality in these days of drycleaning 
and laundry problems. 
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Lesson 1 { w, 


A WARTIME SERVICE DEDICATED TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


HOME CANNING 
TH AN ELECTRIC RANGE 


During the present war emergency it is essential that every ounce of food be pre- 
served in the safest and best possible way. Canning, chief of all modern methods of 
food preservation, can be achieved with a maximum degree of success and a minimum 
expenditure of human energy when processing is done on the controlled surface 
units of a modern electric range. 





For processing fruits and tomatoes in the home, the water 
bath is the most generally satisfactory method. A water 
bath canner may be made from a pail, lard can or any 
large vessel that has a close fitting cover. The bath must 
be large enough to hold a convenient number of jars and 
be at least five inches higher than the jars. It must have 
a rack so jars will not rest on the bottom of the canner. 


PREPARATION 


Wash and prepare fruits and tomatoes according to 
directions For best results select freshly picked products 
of uniform size and ripeness. Heat fruits in syrup and 
tomatoes in their own juice. Bring to boiling point with 
surface unit of electric range switched to high heat Then 
switch to lowest heat that will maintain boiling and cook 
for the length of time stated in canning charts for each 
product—usually from three to five minutes. 
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PACK HOT 


Pack the boiling hot fruit or tomatoes into clean hot jars, 
(preheating shrinks these products and a better pack 
results). Cover fruits with syrup. Add salt to tomatoes; 
they do not require any extra liquid. Leave proper head 
space, wipe rims of jars so they will be free from syrup or 
seeds. Tighten jars according to the directions for the 
type used. 


TO PROCESS 


Place the water bath over large surface unit of electric 
range. Put rack in bottom and partly fill the bath with 
boiling water. Switch to high heat to bring the water 
back to the boiling point again. Place the hot filled jars 
on the rack so they do not touch one another or the sides 
of the water bath. Add enough more boiling water to 
the bath to cover the jars at least two inches. Cover the 
water bath. Keep the heat on high until the water boils. 
Process for the length of time stated in 
authentic canning charts. Start to count 
the time when the water boils. 
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All vegetables except tomatoes should be processed in a 
pressure canner. Prepare vegetables according to direc- 
tions. Boil them in water for a few minutes before pack- 
ing them. Then put the hot vegetables into clean, hot 
jars and fill with the boiling water in which the vegetables 
were precooked. Leave the correct amount of head space 
as specified by the jar manvfacturer or state and govern- 
ment bulletins. Add_ salt. 
directions for the type of jar and type of cap which is used. 


Place pressure canner on large surface unit of electric 
range, and add boiling water almost up to the rack. Then 
place jars on the rack. Put cover on canner and fasten 
securely. 


Switch to high heat, leaving petcock open. Let steam 
escape for seven minutes after it starts to come freely to 
exhaust air. Then close petcock, and let the pressure 
gauge rise to the number of pounds pressure desired. 
Keep heat on high until the pressure gauge indicates one 
pound lower than the required pressure. Then switch to 
the lowest heat that will hold the pressure constant. 


Follow each detail accurately. Complete canning direc- 
tions may be secured from the United States Department 
of Agriculture or your State University. 


ADJUST HEAT FOR PROCESS 


Because pressure canner loads vary, remember that the 
controlled heat of the surface unit can be switched from 
time to time so that the pressure will not fluctuate. To 
prevent pressure gauge from going up or down, switch to 
a higher or lower heat as needed. 


When the processing period is over, turn the unit to off 
position and let the pressure gauge return to zero. This 
can be accelerated by removing the canner from the unit. 
Then let the canner stand untouched for several more 
minutes while it cools normally. 


REMOVE FROM PRESSURE CANNER 


Now open the petcock slowly, take off the lid, and remove 
the jars. Some types of jars require complete sealing or 
tightening at this point, while others were sealed before 
processing. Therefore, follow manufacturers’ directions 
carefully. 
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Then seal according to . . 





Meats as well as vegetables require the use of a pressure 
canner in order to reach the processing temperature neces- 
sary for successful canning. It is best to can all meats 
alone rather than with other foods. 


PACK PROMPTLY 


Can meat promptly after slaughtering or store under 
refrigeration until it is possible to can it. 


To shorten the precooking time cut meat in uniform 
pieces of about one pound each. Precook until the center 
has lost the red color of raw meat. Cut meat in smaller 
pieces. Pack into jars, add salt and cover with pan 
drippings or boiling water. 


USE PRESSURE CANNER CORRECTLY 


Place pressure canner on large surface unit of clectric 
range, add boiling water almost up to rack, put jars in the 
canner and switch to high heat. For processing, use the 
canner in the same way as for vegetables, Carry out direc- 
tions as given by manufacturer for the particular canner 
used. 


PROCESS AS DIRECTED 


Process the meat at the number of pounds pressure and 
the length of time given in authoritative time tables, 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
155 East 44th Street, New York City 


ESTATE GIBSON 
KELVINATOR HOTPOINT 
MONARCH QUALITY 

NORGE STEWART-WARNER 
GENERAL ELECTRIC UNIVERSAL 


WESTINGHOUSE 


THIS AND ADDITIONAL LESSON OUTLINES 
AVAILABLE TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


See 


COUPON SERVICE SECTION 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 284) 





formed five-man teams for emergency 
work after their regular hours. 

When the United States and Ba- 
haman governments offered to provide 
350 Jamaicans to help with the crops, 
Fairmont found they could not house 
that many newcomers. But they did 
not give up. They pitched in to build 
and equip dormitories. Fairmont wo- 
men held sewing bees and made hun- 
dreds of new pillows, bed tickings and 
curtains. 

There’s hardly a person in Fairmont 
who will be unaffected by the Victory 
Crop Drive. Practically every man, 
woman and child has helped in some 
way to harvest and process Fairmont’s 
greatest Such community co- 
operation is a tremendous human docu- 


crop. 


ment. 


U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 

The United States Public Health 
Service is administering the new fed- 
eral-sponsored nurse training program 
—the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 

Applicants for membership for the 
Corps should be 18 years old or over, 
graduates of accredited high schools 
with satisfactory scholastic standing, 
have an aptitude for nursing and a 
liking for people. As Pre-Cadets, the 
girls will receive in addition to free 
tuition, book fees, maintenance and 
uniforms, a monthly allowance of $15 
for the first nine months. At that time 
they become Junior Cadets and receive 
$20 a month for the next fifteen to 
twenty months. After that, as Senior 
Cadets, they will receive not less than 
$30 a month. 

A list of accredited schools of nursing 
in each state may be obtained from The 
State Board of Examiners. 
Classes will start in August, September 
and October. 


Nurse 


Whither Home Economics? 

From the recent N.E.A. report, The 
Nation’s Schools after a Year of War, 
out of 1401 
school systems, 489 have placed in- 
creased emphasis on home economics; 
106 of these were county schools and 
383, city schools. 

A spring survey of cities of 10,000 
population showed an enrollment de- 
crease of 7.5% in high school home 
economics classes. 


comes this information: 
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The food that 
SCOOPS them all! 





The service man’s favorite ... from 
GUADALCANAL TO GELA 


be as plentiful at home as in days 
past—but remember, it’s still one of 
the most nourishing and convenient 
foods you can serve. 


... Ice Cream is tops on every Amer- 
ican fighting man’s menu! Yes, and 
it’s the high spot on the Home Front 
diet, too! 

More than just a dessert, Ice Cream 
is as nutritious as it is delicious. It 
contains the same nutrients as milk, 
in slightly different proportions, and 
is an important source of vitamins 
and proteins. 

Because we’re sharing Ice Cream 
with our boys in service, it may not 


ICE 






© ames oes wes oes ae ees oe, 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Se 
Dept. 4, a North Canal Street, | ° 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me your FREE ‘a “4 
folder, ‘‘Food Value of IceCream,” | 
which explains the contribution 
this valuable food makes to health. 


Name. 





Address 





City State. 
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: ae MAKERS of Nucoa dedicate this 
advertisement to the men and women 
of science whose trained thinking and 
creative research have made margarine 
the nutritious food it is—one which 
serves ideally in today’s meal-planning 


for national health. 


Invented to extend the food supply 
of another wartime, margarine is vastly 


different today from the spread which 


helped out the ration of Napoleon III’s 


Also see listing No. 7 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 





Ao Room for Prejudice in the Trained Mind! 


soldiers. It has come far, too, from the 
spread so many American families 
depended on in World War I. For there 
has been continuing scientific study to 
make margarine count more and more 
for nutrition . . . to give it more and 
more delicious flavor .. . to make its 


texture more and more pleasing. 


Yet margarine still must make its 
way against prejudice. Even today, when 


every ounce of nourishing food is a fight- 





Nutr 1t10US NUCOA - « « @ dependable source 
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OV 


be 





ing weapon to win the war faster and 
help make the peace endure, nutrition- 
ists are sometimes attacked for cham- 
pioning the facts of margarine’s food 
value. And prejudice—the emotional re- 
sistance to change in food habits—keeps 
many people whose diet might benefit 


from margarine, from even trying it. 


We believe that the readers of this 
magazine—you whose trained minds 
make you leaders in your communities 
—will want to acquaint yourselves fully 
with the facts of modern margarine’s 
nourishing and appetizing qualities by 
familiarizing yourselves with it in your 
own homes. For margarine at its delicious 


best, we suggest that you try NUCOA. 


A Product of The BEST FOODS, Inc. 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT NUCOA 


NUCOA is America’s most popular mar- 
garine, for Nucoa has been the leader in all 
improvements which have brought margarine 
up to its high modern standard. 


nucoa’s chief ingredients—pure vegetable oils 
churned in fresh pasteurized skim milk—are prod- 
ucts of American farms exclusively. Nucoa was 
the first margarine to use only American vege- 
table oils and to achieve the smooth-churned, 
spreadable texture so different from old-time 
margarines. 


NUCOA was the first margarine to contain 
added VITAMIN A. Each pound of Nucoa, 
winter and summer, supplies not less than 
9,000 Vitamin A units. This dependable, 
year-round uniformity — guaranteed by strict 
laboratory control—recommends Nucoa to 
those planning diets by vitamin count. 


Each pound of Nucoa supplies 3,300 food-energy 
calories—the same as butter. And Nucoa is 
equally digestible—over 96%. 


Scientific research and control in one of the 
best equipped food laboratories in the world 
keep Nucoa in the position of top-ranking 
margarine. 102 tests daily (54 on the oil 
alone) assure the uniform, nutritious good- 
ness of every pound of Nucoa. 


The uniform flavor and delightful freshness, of 
Nucoa spoil regular users for other spreads. Nucoa 
is freshly made the year around. There is no 
“storage” Nucoa. 







Sy % 


iP * 


“Aasic 1 
7 BASIC FOOD GROUPS ARE NEEDED 
DAILY FOR GOOD NUTRITION 

This food is included in... 


NUTRITION GROUP 


SEVEN 
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in trimming clothes. Green, 


/ 
COLOR. That’s for sparkle and cheer | 
ait, 


soft and cool as a new mown lawn . 


J 


copen blue, clear as a day at sea. . . shades 
ied of sepia, warm and rich . . . flame, old 





rose, cherry. 


the COLOR is WRIGHT! 


That’s for versatility ... DE S 'G Yl 








picot edge, dainty as | 
a cobweb on a morning meadow...mousse- 
line, fresh as the first anemone . . . peasant 
trim, gay as a dance on the village green. 





the DESIGN is WRIGHT! 


(YLE: That’s for personality... patterns 
A 


delicate and slender for the 
v lovely blouse . . . fluted and smooth for the 






tailored dress . . . trim and alert for dickeys 
under the business suit. Up-to-the-minute 
fashion . . . crisp and new. 





the STYLE is WRIGHT! 


Appealing and attractive, Wright’s Bias Tapes and 
Trimmings fill a definite need in sewing and dress- 
making classes. Their wide variety stimulates origi- 
nality and ingenuity, adding color and interest to the 
simplest project. They are easy to use and readily 
available, costing very little. We will be glad to send 
copies of our comprehensive project booklet “(How to 
Trim It” on request. 


Wm. E. WRIGHT & Sons Co., West Warren, Mass. 


Ruttling ' I 
i Mba ES 5 
Rick Rack Blanket Binding 


Novelty TMS puiat Binding “ 
Seam rr} Edge Rayo Ribbons S is r) 
Fuse day and EvenY Day \ | 
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Teaching Textiles 
With a Light Touch 


(Continued from page 297) 





You'll have one “sweet little Alice 
blue gown.” 
Unknown 


In soliloquizing about one of your 
garments, you'll say to yourself: 


Hobble, hobble, little — skirt, 
How I wonder what thou wert.” 
Unknown 


(You will have bought the fabric 
at a rummage sale) 


“This little maid doth show her wit 
Indeed, it doth become her 

Each season hath she dressings fit 
For Winter, Spring and Sum- 


” 
mer. 


Unknown 


“Old Mother Hubbard went to the 
cupboard 
To get her dear daughter a dress, 
But when she got there the cup- 
board was bare 
And so was poor daughter I guess.” 
Unknown 


You'll be draped in sackcloth and 


decorated with ashes. 


Yow'll be a “queen in calico” 
And go with your “bashful bare- 
foot beau.” 

Unknown 


Your clothes will look “as if they 
were thrown on you with a pitch- 
fork.” Jonathan Swift 


Along with forty-three million 
other Americans, your children 
will be “ill fed, ill clothed, ill 
housed.” 

Franklin Roosevelt 


Your husband's best suit will look 
like a toga. Margaret Halsey 


You may dress like the Duchess of 
Windsor but you'll need a king’s 
ransom to do it. 


For your golden wedding day you'll 

“Put on your old grey bonnet 

With the blue ribbons on it.” 
Unknown 


You will learn to make a virtue 
out of necessity by wearing your 
cambric blouses a long time. Fail- 
ing to mend the holes .. . they will 


| come in time to be lace. 


Adapted from Benjamin Franklin 
(Concluded on page 332) 
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t’s dale it job 
to know the score 


LOUR, like photographic film, 

must take account of the wide 
variations of conditions in its use. It 
must yield good results for the ‘‘ama- 
teur’’ as well as the “professional.” 
must allow for the human element. 
It is not enough to test a flour under 
rigidly ‘‘controlled”’ conditions. 


It must be tested under home con- 
ditions. We must know howit ‘‘scores”’ 
when mixed by hand methods, when 
used in the dry heat of home ovens 

. when it is handled in general as 
women handle it. 





Ses FLOUR 
Kitchen tested” 





“Betty Crocker,’’ ‘‘Kitchen-tested,’’ Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats 





ie jong educational 


and KIX are reg. trade marks of Gener 






This is one of the reasons for che 
existence of our Home Service De- 
partment; it is one of the reasons why 
this Betty Crocker staff “tae such an 
important part in our Products Control. 

Their work is done “‘scientifically.”” 
But this ‘‘science’’ is the science of 
experience. It is based on a knowl- 
edge of women’s baking habits, a 
knowledge of the public’s appetite 
preferences . . . an acute sense of the 
public’s likes and dislikes. 

Grain is a ‘‘delicate’’ material. It is 
susceptible to wide flavor variations 


















the products of General Mills. These messages a 
inated through a number of professional and s 


Au PLUS 2 EQUALS 4” does not always apply in flour 
milling. Science cannot cope with all the unpredictables. 
There is no substitute for tests under home conditions. That is 
why such tests are important in our work, 








MOTHER NATURE likes to spring surprises. She likes to baffle 
the scientists. The Home Service staff watches for these surprises. 
They stand guard against any variation in the grain. Baking 
quality can’t be allowed to vary! 


in processing into breakfast cereals. 
It is given to wide variation in its 
“performance” characteristics when 
milled into flour. 

The Home Service Department 
might be likened to a governor on a 
machine. It serves as an extremely 
delicate barometer which gives its 
readings to the men responsible for 
our Products Control. And Products 
Control scans these barometric read- 
ings carefully. 

This is the meaning back of “tested 
and approved by Betty Crocker.”” You 
see, this phrase is more than an adver- 
tising ‘‘catchword.”” It is an earnest of 
quality in flour and cereals. 


General 
Mills, 


INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


~ THE GRAINS AMERICA PREFERS — wheat, oats and corn 
—are brought to America’s kitchens and dining tables in these 
products in forms of high serviceability and deliciousness... 
Gnd these qualities derive in no small measure from the high 
standards set by the Betty Crocker staff. 
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“We always 

‘ center a 
class discussion around 
your booklets.” 
—Illinois 


. Iiney tas Fa tle ‘CSsery 
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he “This material 
has a very definite 
place in my teaching 
program.” 
—North Carolina 


fae 


a 2 \ 
. “These leaflets 


present the subject of 

fats and oils in a popular 

and simple manner.” 
—Ohio 






4. Helps for ‘Today’s 
Teaching Program! 


Wartime rationing and today’s heavy 
emphasis on nutritional values are cer- 
tain to increase interest in cookery classes. 

With this in mind, the makers of Crisco 
again offer you 4 booklets especially pre- 
pared as teaching aids. These booklets are 
packed with timely, helpful information 
presented in a simple, interesting manner 
best suited for classroom use. 

Among the important subjects covered 
are modern cooking methods, nutritional 
information, tested recipes, and sugges- 
tions for classroom projects. Last year, 


CRISCO 


For Every Cooking Use! 
IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 
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more than 7,000 Home Economies teach- 
ers used these Crisco booklets. 

Sample sets of these 4 Cookery booklets 
are now being distributed. Accompanying 
them is an order-blank for requesting ad- 
ditional sets for classroom use. If you have 
not already received your free copies, write: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


* * * 


ly an all-purpose short- 
ening. In any recipe that 


can depend upon Crisco 
to produce the finest re- 
sults—whether in cook- 
ing, baking or frying. 
There’s no finer short- 


all-vegetable Crisco. 

























Teaching Textiles 
With a Light Touch 


(Continued from page 330) 





Ld 


.. . Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like” (thee) 
Matthew 6:29 


Your husband will “have no more 
jackets than backs, no more stock- 
ings than legs, nor no more shoes 


that feet.” Shakespeare 


“You will wear just enough for 
modesty—no more,” (Robert Bu- 
chanan) but “lack of adornement 
is said to become some women.” 

Cicero 


You will look “as if (you) had 
walked straight out of the ark.” 
Sydney Smith 


“And ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And silver have to spare 
(And) ye'll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think of (toiling) mair.” 
Susanna Blamire 


Both you and your people will be 
red as rose 
“For the region f you'll dwell) in 
is torrid; 


| And your principal clothes a ring 


through the nose 
And a patch of red paint on the 
forehead.” 


These are the fortunes, then, which 


| are recommended for the consideration 





Remember, Criscoistru- | 


calls for shortening, you | 


ening made than pure, | 


of good and indifferent students at the 
beginning of a course in textiles. 


5 5 Sa 





Look for Part [l—the dessert of 
“Teaching Textiles with a Light 
Touch’’—in the October issue of 


Practical Home Economics 











Answers to Questions on Page 297 


1. True 13. False 
2. False 14 'True 
3. Very light in 15. True 
weight. 16. True 
Very strong. Not 17. True 
bulky. Same for 18. False 
fishing lines 19. True 
4. True 20. False 
5. True 21. True 
6. False 22. False 
7. True 23. They were less 
8. True warm. They 
9. True were heavier. 
10. True 24. a 
| 11. True 25. Same as 24 
12. False 
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THE NEWEST VITAMIN 


SEARCH FOR REMEDY FOR “PURPURA” 
LEADS TO DISCOVERY OF VITAMIN P. 
LEMONS PRINCIPAL KNOWN SOURCE 


For well over a century, lemon juice 
has been known as a preventive and 
cure of scurvy. It is a specific for all 
the scorbutic symptoms—including 
“purpura,” pin-point hemorrhages 
beneath the skin caused by capillary 
leakage. 

The anti-scorbutic factor in lemon 
juice (also found in other fruits and 
vegetables) was later designated as 
vitamin C. When it was identified 
and isolated in crystalline form (as 


ascorbic acid), it remedied all the 
indications of scurvy—except the 
purpura. The lemons themselves 
cured the purpura caused by 
scurvy; the vitamin C alone did not. 

This suggested the presence in 
lemonjuice of another vitamin factor 
controlling the permeability of the 
capillaries. It has now been identi- 
fied as a plant pigment, and is called 
vitamin P (for permeability) or citrin 
(from its source in nature). 


Capillary Tonicity Essential To Health 


Capillary tonicity, or the ability of 
the capillaries to carry the blood 
without leakage, is an essential to 
health, since tissues are nourished 
through the capillaries. The ability 
of vitamin P to check capillary leak- 
age is therefore a discovery which 
may well be of vast importance. 
Vitamin P is closely associated 
with vitamin C. The richest source 
of vitamin P so far discovered is the 
lemon, particularly the white portion 


of the lemon peel, though valuable 
amounts are found in the juice of 
the fresh fruit. 

Indications have already been 
obtained that certain chronic and 
stubborn ills may be due to a lack 
of capillary tonicity, and that this 
condition may be corrected by the 
vitamin P found in lemons. The 
implications have interested many 
leading research scientists, who are 
now studying this newest vitamin. 


NUTRITION RESEARCH DIVISION 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


SUN KIST BUILDING, LOS 


GROWERS OF SUNKIST LEMONS 


ANGELES, $35, CALIFORNIA 
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A PROTEIN DESSERT MADE 
WITHOUT SUGAR! : 
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EVEN beginners can easily make delicious is 

bread pudding with Knox Gelatine. Satisfying— Ry a 

economical—helps supply protein food value. a 

And this Knox Refrigerator Bread Pudding ra 

ee thé 

recipe uses no sugar. Send coupon below*—for os , fin 

this and other grand recipes. , - 

to 
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hay 

wW Do 
crassroom | “HOW GELATINE HELPS MAKE i 
DISCUSSION “ 


TOPIC: POINT-SAVING PROTEIN DISHES” = 


pla 
Now that everyone is eating less meat, daily | combines perfectly with other protein foods in 
diets must furnish enough protein from other —__easy-to-make salads, main dishes, desserts. y 
foods to supply the body with the protein Helps make rationed foods go further. And 
essential to strength and stamina. Knox Knox itself is not rationed, of course—ample 


























Gelatine is a supplementary protein. And, be- stocks are available. * | 
cause it’s pure, plain unflavored gelatine, Knox o 
las 
sur 
pos 
FREE! cLASSROOM MATERIAL, WARTIME RECIPES! oe 

in 
(ges Pe A AE A A _ 
NEW, up-to-date classroom nutritional ma- this 
4 *KNOX GELATINE | terial prepared especially to assist home econo- pati 
Box 2, Johnstown, N. Y. mists—plus dozens of tested, pect 
a Please send special Home Economics classroom material i. timely recipes, showing how Knox spec 
and Mrs. Knox’s ‘‘Wartime Kitchen Kit’’ of recipes. Gelatine helps go easy on ration cific 
Ee Name & points, gives menus zest and vari- C 
Stead Street ety. Yours free, for the asking. sion 

R ; = Send this coupon now, before you ing 
City____ State forget. may 
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rather than on the floor. And, if you'll 
leave paper in large pieces, you'll make 
life easier for the man who has the job 
of baling it later on. 

Spilled ink is a headache to everyone. 
When it is necessary to carry ink, 


screw the cover on tightly and give a | 


little thought to the way you carry it. 
When you have a good hold on the 
bottle, there is less chance of someone 
knocking it out of your hand. 

And what about gum parking? No 
matter where this is done, the effect 
is unsightly. If you must save gum for 
a second chewing, wrap it up in the 
paper it came in and keep it in your 
purse. (Personally, though, we can 
think of better ways to be both patriotic 
and thrifty.) Then, always make sure 
that your treasure reaches a suitable 
final resting place when you are done 
with it. 

Marked up desk tops add no beauty 
to the classrooms. Each summer much 
labor goes into the sanding and var- 
nishing of these desks until they look 
like new. Then school begins and what 
happens? Well, it isn’t long before 
some of them are full of lines again. 





Do your “doodling” on scrap paper | 


and save the desk surface. And when 
you're tempted to dig your name or 
initials, remind yourself of that old 
verse concerning names seen in public 
places. 





Vocational Training Problems 


When the War Ends 


* Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. 
Commissioner of Vocational Education, 
has recently prepared a pamphlet which 
surveys problems expected to arise in 
post-war vocational education. Based 
on letter-consultations with 25 leaders 
in business, labor organizations and 
vocational education administrations, 
this pamphlet describes the general 
pattern of vocational dislocation ex- 
pected after the war and then poses 
specific problems. One part deals spe- 
cifically with homemaking education. 
Officially listed as Vocational Divi- 
sion Leaflet No. 12, Vocational Train- 
ing Problems When the War Ends 
may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 


D. C., for 10 cents. 











Tugboats are st ng-bargeloads of Wiicapple 


~from the Dole island of pay to ig Honolulu cannery. 


But, as you probably know, a large part of the fruit and 
juice we pack-is going to the Armed Forces. 

However, we are planning and planting for the 
future—when you will be able to buy al! the Dole Pine- 
apple and Juice you want. 


HAWAITAN a i HE 
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erase The Editor’s Victory Garden 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, Aug. 1, 1943 
Y | ‘HERE comes a time when even a 


Victory Garden becomes boring. 
The first thrill of harvesting wanes; 
canning becomes a chore; the fall plant- 
ings are in; the weeds worsted, and 
even the insects no longer spur to battle. 

Which reminds me of the corn borer 
I met last evening. He talked about 
the height of his stalks; the golden yel- 
low ears; the tender, juicy kernels; the 








full, rich flavor and assured me count- 
less times that “there is nothing like 
fresh corn right from the garden—two 
Un- 
coubtedly he is right but that’s a tender 


minutes from plant to kettle”. 
sutject with me at present. My corn 
is still in the silk. 

But you should see my _ tomatoes. 
They outshine all the other vegetables 
combined. And there’s no doubt in my 


The 


mind that it pays to stake them. 








Actual size 19°°x 22” 


= an Educational Display suitable for classroom use! It tells 
the story of ARALAC fibre’s manufacture in simple, understandable 


language, and pictures. Swatches of actual fabrics . . 
ARALAC with rayon and with wool... 


. blends of 
and 100% ARALAC Inter- 


linings both woven and quilted, are shown, along with samples of 
ARALAC fibre and a tube of casein. 

Accompanying the Display, is a 16-page illustrated booklet. Up 
to fifty copies of the folder, “The Cow, The Milkmaid and The 
Chemist,” are also available for distribution among your students. 
The chart, booklet and folders are being made available to ac- 
credited teachers and home economists at a combination price of 


7 5c, postage paid. Mail cash or stamps to 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARALAC, INC. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but 
one of the many contributions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utiliza- 
tion of America’s agricultural resources. 
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are bigger, cleaner 
The plants 
take much less room and there isn’t the 
fruit loss from snails which work up 


staked 
and ripen more evenly. 


tomatoes 


even through a thick protective mulch. 

I have been keeping a careful record 
of the amount and market price of all 
vegetables grown in the garden but it’s 
a bit difficult to keep track of the to- 
matoes because so many of them are 
given away practically on the vine. 
That’s true of cucumbers and beans, 
too. 

Speaking of beans—the Windsor 
broad beans were a complete failure. 
Out of a twenty-foot row there was 
only one tantalizing serving. The snap- 
beans were rather better; the limas, 
The two pole 
about a 


more than satisfactory. 


beans continue to provide 


quart a week apiece. The soybeans are 
most prolific of all. 

I felt like a cradle robber the day 
I dug the first hill of Irish cobblers 
but the guilty 
swamped in the exhilaration of finding 


feeling was soon 
nine potatoes ranging from goose eggs 
down to marbles. All were cooked in 
my pressure saucepan—four minutes 
by the clock—and even a T-bone steak 
couldn’t have tasted better. 

A fellow gardener in Carmel, Cali- 
fornia, writes: “My soil is very dry 
and powdery. It takes lots of water, 
lots of fertilizer, much time. But it’s 
We shall probably can nothing 
from it but tomatoes. We shall have 
onions, lima beans, potatoes and cab- 
bage to store. We shall keep on plant- 
ing radishes, carrots, beets and green 
onions. Another year I should have 
berries and a little fruit on my trees. 


fun. 


My edible pod peas were a success— 
good flavor and you need spend less 
time picking. I’ll put in some more this 
week.” 

Seems early to start thinking of fall 
and the storage of winter fruits and 
I have been canning string 
beans, pickles and making 
sauerkraut out of surplus summer cab- 
One row of beans is drying on 


vegetables. 
tomatoes, 


bages. 
the plants. A row of onions is about 
ready to tip for drying. ‘There should 
be enough potatoes to last through the 
winter, about a bushel of carrots, 
twenty heads of late cabbage and, pos- 
The problem 
is one of storage space. And that is 
a problem when one lives in an apart- 


sibly, a bank of celery. 


ment house! 
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* Member of A.C. C. L. 


Betore a product is awarded the Seal of Quality, it is analyzed 
and tested for raw material content, construction, serviceability. If 
it is approved ...it is Certified and awarded the Seal of Quality. * 
But that is only the beginning of the story! * At regular intervals 
thereafter, members of our Consumers’ Division buy the Certified 
products on the open market. These products, bought at random, 
are check-tested to see whether they are maintaining their original 
standards of quality ... to see whether they still deserve the Seal. 
of Quality. x Remember . .. the Seal of Quality is not a permanent 
award...it is a probationary honor in force only as long as the product 
it identifies maintains standards. * That is your permanent protection! 


The following products have been tested, certified, and awarded the Seal of Quality: 


* ‘‘Bemberg” Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwear Fabrics . AMERICAN BEMBERG CORP 
NOU ENEIN a, a ce ve ks ed : BLUE LINE HOSIERY MILLS, INC 
% Headlight and Crown Overalls . . . .. . ce » « wee « CROWN OVERALE MFG; CO 
*% Girls’ Gym Suits . ... . er ee ‘Pi ing E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
% North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwear Fabrics, NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 
7 Pome sree end Pillow Cases 2. 6 ct tlt lth le PEQUOT MILLS 
A rt ay a a a a , F . PRINTZ BIEDERMAN 
% Pen-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, Renuzit French Dry Cleaner, RADBILL OIL COMPANY 
re re sk sk tk Oe ee a a SUSSBERG G&G FEINBERG 
% Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and Underwear Fabrics . TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 


“American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


8) 880 
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School Lunch Program, 1943-44 


* ONGRESS has recently appropri- 
ated $50,000,000 for the School 
Lunch Program, assuring Federal as- 
sistance to State and Local agencies 
wishing to sponsor school lunches. This 
sum should enable the program to reach 
an average of 6,000,000 children for the 
year, with a possible peak of 7,500,000. 

As was the case last year, local school 
Lunch or Milk Programs must be un- 


derwritten by a sponsor—school au- 


thority, parent-teacher association or 
other responsible group—who will buy 
the food and arrange for its prepara- 
tion and service to the children entirely 
without profit. 

Since the School Milk Program is 
included in the School Lunch Program 
for 1943-44, the same method of appli- 
cation, purchase and distribution, and 





COOKED SALAD 
DRESSING 


1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. dry mustard 
Dash of cayenne 

2 tbsps. flour 

2 thsps. sugar 

1 egg 

1 cup Carnation Milk 
Y, cup vinegar 


Blend first 5 ingredi- 
ents. Add egg. Mix 
well. Add milk. Cook 
over boiling water, 
stirring constantly, 
till thickened. Cool. 
Stir in vinegar slow- 
ly. Makes 1% cups. 


YOU COMBINE TWO BA 


Carnation Milk, double-rich and undiluted, makes wonderful Cooked 
Salad Dressing! Not a drop of oil or fat needed! And it gives essential 
protein, and all the valuable milk nutrients. Even people who don’t care for 
salad will come back to the bow!—for this. 


For other fine wartime uses of this rich, pure milk with its extra vitamin 
D reinforcement, send for free copy of ‘Growing Up With Milk.” Address 
Carnation Co., Dept. 711E, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 








: FOOD GROUPS— 
- WITH THIS 


| Mille Rich cowed Dnessine 


“< 

Same raw, some cooked.”’ Your green and yellow vegetables are an 
important group in the 7 Basic Groups of the National Wartime Nutrition 
Program. Add Milk and you have combined 2 Groups for additional 
nourishment. 








UA 
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reimbursement apply to both, thus sim- 
plifying the administrative procedures 
involved. 

Three types of lunches are available 
to sponsors using Federal aid. ‘They 
may serve Type A—a complete lunch 
with milk, where fresh milk is avail- 
able—-Type B—a lighter lunch with 
milk it it is available—or Type C—one 
half pint of fluid milk. 

Sponsors of school lunch programs 
are furnished with a list of foods se- 
lected by the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration on the basis of nutritive 
values and availability. They will pur- 
chase these foods themselves from lo- 
cal sources and will be reimbursed by 


| the FDA up to the maximum amount 


specified in their contract. Procedures 


insuring rapid reimbursement to the 
sponsor have been worked out. 
The August 


issue of Consumers’ 


| Guide has a splendid three-page article 


on the nation-wide school lunch picture. 


Volunteers Can Help 
School Feeding Program 


During the past year or two many 
feeding programs have _bene- 
fited by volunteer services of parents 
and interested community 
These volunteers cooperated in the fol- 


school 
workers. 


lowing ways: 

1. Helping to plan the school lunch 
program. 

2. Helping with school gardening and 
canning projects. 

3. Soliciting supplementary foods. 

4. Helping with cooking and serving. 

5. Helping to make the school lunch 
an educational experience by guiding 
the children in their choice of food, 
presiding at tables, teaching by example 
courtesy and good manners. 

6. Working with other parents to 
interest them in the school lunch pro- 
gram, and to suggest food to be brought 
from home to supplement school meals. 

7. Helping prepare educational mate- 
rials for use in school classes and parent 


meetings. 





See listing of educational 
material on pages 305 to 
317. Look for your Practical 
Coupon Book under separate 
cover. Mail requests early. 
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You know that many families, finding their accus- 
tomed foods scarce, may not be getting the right kind 
of meals. And even before rationing, many families 

; didn’t get the right kind of meals for health. 


That puts it squarely up to you—because you can 

| see the danger signals. Your wartime job is to help 
fight malnutrition by teaching the use of the right 
foods in the right combinations. You are standing 
guard—helping train the homemakers of tomorrow, 
helping maintain the womanpower of today. 

To aid you in the battle against malnutrition, 
Pillsbury is offering you free a series of most 

timely publications. 











America’s great army of home economists stands guard 


1. A special 14-page, illustrated nutrition guide. Ra 





Fightin’ Food.” It’s crammed full of practical . gh 
if 
% : 
as 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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information on essential vitamins and minerals, 
contains well-balanced menus and point-saving 
recipes. Send for as many free copies as you wish for 


your students this year. 


2. An up-to-the-minute monthly bulletin, Fightin’ 
Food Communique.” It will bring you the latest 
nutrition news regularly—help you in your vital 
wartime work. Be sure to enter your name on our 
mailing list for free copies. 


re 


FREE ...to you and your students . . . Timely 


Pillsbury booklet, Fightin’ Food'’—plus the new 
monthly bulletin, ‘Fightin’ Food Communique.” 


7, Clip and mail the coupon in the Coupon Book and 
* your free copies will be mailed to you promptly. 
¢ 








NEW WARTIME 
EDITIONS OF THESE 
MONEY MANAGEMENT 
GUIDES 


Show homemakers how to 
save and conserve 


Are you looking for class- 
room and reference mate- 
rial that will help young 
homemakers to spend less | 
and save more—that will 
tell them how to make the 
clothing and furnishings 
they already have last 
longer and give better 
service? The new wartime 
editions of Household’s 
Money Management 
booklets may well be just 
what you want for your 
fall classes. 

“The war has changed 
the way we feel about 
money,’ begins Money 
Management Principles. 
“If we save it instead of 
spending it, we help to 
hold down the runaway 
prices of inflation.’’ With 
this goal in mind the book- 
let gives scores of sugges- 
tions for managing family 
income in wartime. 

New kind of 
budget book 
Planning family spending 
in order to save more usu- 
ally requires many adjustments. Here’s where The Bud- 
get Calendar—a radically new kind of budget book 
—can help. With the Calendar, “‘you can see where 

you stand and find a way to make adjustments.” 

In wartime homemakers planning three meals a day 
want to know: How much should be spent? What 
foods should be included? How can planning be 
simplified? To save and conserve families should 
know when, where and how to buy, how to prevent 
spoilage, save while preparing and make use of left- 
overs. These chapter headings reveal the many timely 
helps in The Food Dollar. 

“To give our men in the Services the materials they 
need to carry the wae to victory, consumers need to 
conserve every garment on hand, and to buy only 
what is absolutely necessary. The clothes that you 
buy are a matter of national importance,” says The 
Clothing Dollar. It tells how to plan, buy and care 
for wartime wardrobes. 

“In wartime,’’ says The Rental Dollar, “‘your choice 
of a home may be very limited. However, by thinking 
through all the qualifications you would like, you can 
select the essential ones more wisely.’’ This booklet 
helps the family to decide what things it most wants 
in a home and how to find them. 

Today, “husband and wife must plan together how 
to apportion the available money among the various 
expenses to make ends meet. Then they must cooper- 
ate fully in carrying those plans through,” counsels 
Money Management for Newlyweds, a_ practical 
booklet which is helping many young couples to be 
better money managers. 

“Many rooms lack charm because they are cluttered 
with too many things, but there are few sparsely fur- 
nished rooms that cannot easily be made restful and 
attractive,’’ The Home Furnishings Dollar points out. 
Then follow an appeal for simplicity and many sug- 
gestions for making interiors attractive on moderate 
expenditures. 

Sent for mailing costs only 
The Budget Calendar will be sent to you free, any or 
all of the other Money Management booklets for 24¢ 
each to cover mailing costs. Why don’t you send for 
copies now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Sl * 
(“or por ation 
ESTABLISHED 1676 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
One of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 316 branches in 205 cities 








Research Dept. PHE-9 

HouseHoLp FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 

Please send free copy of The Budget Calendar. Also 
Cl) ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Name 


City 
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Now ready for your Fall ciasses! 


| 
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Ration Cook Book 

By Demetria Taylor 

Reklam Press, New York 

Price 49c Pp. 64 

To reach the average homemaker 
who is struggling along under the han- 
dicap of scarcities and rationing, Deme- 
tria Taylor has prepared this inexpen- 
paper-bound cook booklet. An 
initial chapter, “Foods Good 
Health”, gives basic nutrition informa- 


sive 
for 
tion. This is followed by specific in- 
formation 
stretchers, menu patterns, use of herbs 


on food substitutes and 
and spices and packing the wartime 
there 


pages of recipes and a three-page index. 


lunch-box. Then are several 
All recipes are simplified and use mini- 


mum amounts of rationed foods. 


Household Hints for 
Homemakers 

By Eleanor Howe 

Appleton-Century Co., New York 

Price $2.00. Pp. 304 

The experience of many good house- 
keepers is compiled in this book by a 
well known home economist. In short, 
snappy paragraphs, Miss Howe sug- 
gests easier ways to do household work 
with a saving of time, work, materials 
and money. 


All hin 


hints under five 
main headings—foods, clothing, laun- 


are classified 

dering, the house and the family. Neat 

pen and ink sketches enliven the text. 
Although 


this book makes good spare-time read- 


planned as a_ reference, 
ing for the housewife. She can pick up 
many ideas which would probably never 
occur to her. The index is not so help- 


ful as it could be. 


Double-Quick Cooking 
for Part-Time Homemakers 
Ida Bailey Allen 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 241 
Here is a carefully compiled cook 
book the busy 
maker who must do her cooking on the 


for part-time home- 


jump. 


Included are menus_ which 


half 


complete preparation, guides for bal- 


require 


twenty minutes to an hour for 
anced meal planning, recipes for one- 


dish meals, and suggestions and recipes 
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for nourishing box lunches. 

The final chapter, Avoiding Food 
Waste, gives ideas for putting to good 
use leftovers the homemaker is apt to 
have in her refrigerator, bread box or 
on her supply shelf. The notes on pre- 
venting food spoilage are also helpful. 

—Reviewed by CATHERINE T. LONG 


Simplified Home Sewing 

By Helen Hall 

Prentice-Hall, New York 

Price $2.75. Pp. 341 

The nine divisions of this book in- 
clude First Steps in Sewing (for the 
beginner) ; (for the 
perienced) ; and Remodelling; Sewing 
Commercially (for the imaginative; the 


Tailoring ex- 


ambitious). 

Marginal topics and line drawings 
attract the reader and help her to find 
what she wants. The drawings supple- 
ment the text. 

The organization of fitting problems 
is good. It includes a statement of the 
problem, the cause and the correction. 
However, 92 fitting problems are treat- 
ed in a space of 33 pages so that the 
help afforded is sometimes sketchy. 


(Continued on page 342) 


~ This Year 

SAVE TIME and ENERGY 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHING with... 


The Health 
Magazine 
of the 
American 
Medical 
Association 


HYGEIA 
Magazine can 
save you 
hours of time 
in keeping abreast of many of the 
most important developments in your 
field. As the collective voice of 120,000 
of America’s leading physicians, nutri- 
tionists, health educators, it brings you 
each month new, authentic material on 


a‘ 





a wide range of timely topics. Fore- 

most are: 

FOODS AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 
NUTRITION 

DIET AVOIDING ILLNESS 

PERSONAL NEW MEDICAL 
APPEARANCE DISCOVERIES 


Pupils, too, enjoy working with Hygeia, 
for it employs simple, non-technical 
language. Thousands of schools and 
universities use it regularly. 

OFFER: 6 issues toronly 1.00 
with introductory offer—96 
page book of ‘Answers to 

POPULAR HEALTH QUESTIONS”’ 








Use coupon in COUPON BOOK or 
write to HYGEIA, Dept. B, 535 N. J 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
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If You 
Teach 


CHILD 
CARE 
You Need 
the 
CHASE 
BABY 











Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 


¢ Dressing 

e Hygienic Care 

e Making Clothes 
e Laundering 


¢ Bathing 

¢ Swabbing 
e Powdering 
e Feeding 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 


For full information write to 


24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 











TEACHERS 


STUDENTS 
HOMEMAKERS 
















with $= 


Press-Qm MENDING TAPE! 


Easier! Quicker! Stronger than sewing! 


Take a lesson in thrift from Press-On, the miracle tape you 
apply with a hot iron! Give your last year’s wardrobe a new, 
gay look with colorful appliques or initials—mend as you iron 
—frayed edges, rips, burns. Make classroom dressmaking easy 
—turn hems, bind seams, reinforce buttonholes. 100-and-1 uses 
for Press-On! Send for new 64-page Press-On book, “Fabric 
Decorating and Mending with a Flat Iron.” You'll find it’s fun 
to mend, restyle with a hot iron! 
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1 
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12 colors! Washproof! 
In 10c, 25c, 50c Sizes 
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Kellogg’s Cereals, today, have become far more than break- 
fast foods. Readily available, they are being put to new 
use for cooking and baking—in breads, cookies, meatless 
dishes, and especially as meat extenders in meat loaves, 
croquettes, patties, etc. 

Rice Krispies—crisp and rich flavored—serve up wonder- 
fully in meat dishes. More, Kellogg’s Rice Krispies supply 
protein, and provide whole grain nutritive values in 
thiamin (Vitamin B,), niacin and iron. 

Let Rice Krispies and other Kellogg’s Cereals help in 
your wartime recipes. 




















When Victory Comes 
you'll again be able to get all the 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


WMC 


EMBROIDERY AND CROCHET 


COTTONS 


The supply of your favorite 
D-M-C high quality crochet and 
embroidery threads has been re- 
stricted by the war. It won’t be 
long before Victory will again 
make it possible for your dealer 
to have complete stocks of these 
wonderful threads in all their 
gorgeous colors. 


"~- ~—Meanwhile you can get-a limited 
assortment of D-M°:C threads, 
but please bear with your dealer 
if he can’t supply you with every- 
thing you want. 






THE D-M-C CORPORATION 
111 Grand Street New York City 


* 


Buy THIRD War Loan Bonds Today 


*« 
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Home Economics Dept., PET MILK COMPANY 


1447i Arcade Building, St. Louis (1), Mo. 


Please send me a copy of “Ration-Wise Recipes 


For Lunch Box Meals.”’ 
I teach (subjects) 


Name 
Address ———— _ 





City State 
(Offer limited to residents of U. S.) 








in school (grade) 


Directions for specific processes, as 
for cutting or fitting or construction, 


| are none too clear. The illustrations do 


not sufficiently supplement and clarify 
the text. 

There is much good material in the 
book, but it is better for a semi-experi- 
enced person than for the beginner. 

—Reviewed by Francis F. MAUCK 


_ You'll Eat It Up 


By Charlotte Adams 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 308 


Charlotte Adams has the right idea, 
in fact several right ideas, in her book 
You'll Eat It Up! for she not only 
plans menus for the busy woman, she 
even indicates the staples to be checked 
and makes out her shopping lists! What 
more could a homemaker ask, especial- 
ly when the recipes themselves are clear 
and detailed? 

The divided 
those of low cost and medium cost, and 
again sub-divided among the seasons of 
the year. Many of these same menus, 
especially in the medium-cost bracket, 


menu section is into 


savor to us of distinctively high caliber 
living. 

There is more than a sprinkling of 
foreign cookery, always good, for we 
do not make nearly as much use as we 
might of the savory dishes of the for- 
eign born. 

It is easy to believe that Charlotte 
Adams is not merely a_ housekeeper 


herself but also, by her own admission, 


a very fine cook. 


| —Reviewed by Lity HAxwortH WALLACE 


Build It Yourself 

By Michael Rothman 

Greenberg Publishers, New York 

Price $1.75 Pp. 140 

If you have a hankering to build 
things for your own home or if you 
need a good reference for use in home 
project work, this book may meet your 
needs. It contains over 100 good ideas 
for making individual home furnishings. 
The directions are easy to read and 
well illustrated. 

Chapter headings include: How to 
Make Work Drawings, Fastenings and 
Wood Joints, Painting and Staining 
Wood. In addition there is a fifteen- 
page data section, giving board meas- 
ure, properties and uses of wood and 
sources of home workshop literature. 
A good book to have in the home eco- 
nomics library. 





(Concluded on page 344) 
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To Serve 
Nutritious Meals 
in Quantity 
You Need as Never Before 


INSTITUTION 
RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


and 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Price $4.00 


These two books give you reliable 
information on preparing and serv- 
ing nutritious food in quantity to 
the satisfaction of the consumer and 
profitable to you. 


They will help you avoid waste and 
mistakes in ordering. Prepared by 
an experienced cafeteria manager, 
they have stood the test of success- 
ful operation. 


They are valuable for the food pur- 
chaser, the dietitian, the food direc- 
tor and cook in hospital, college, 
boarding school, school cafeteria 
and industrial cafeteria, Extensively 
used by cooks in the United States 
Army. 


5% Discount 
When Cash Accompanies Order 


EMMA SMEDLEY 
Publisher 


Six East Front Street, Media, Penna. 




















TRAPHAGER SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses 
Professional metheds for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Textile Design, Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street) N. Y. 19 
808 Seventh Ave., New York 


FASHION DIGEST, 
Sponsoring Young American Designers 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 
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Keyed to the War Effort 


Home Health and Nursing 
By ALMA LONG 


378 pages of basic instruction in the home care of the sick and 
the maintenance of health, written in simple language for senior 
high-school students. A practical classroom text, a manual for 
Victory Corps activities, and a trustworthy handbook for home 
use. The maintenance of health and the home care of the sick 
are matters of vital importance to the war effort. This book tells 
what every layman can contribute in this field, both now and af- 
ter the war. 95 illustrations, $1.72 


Learning to Care for Children 


By DOROTHY E,. BRADBURY 
and EDNA P. AMIDON 


An ideal class textbook or manual for girls who are assisting in 
the war effort by looking after children whose mothers are en- 
gaged in wartime employment. It explains in a practical manner, 
with illustrative incidents from real life, how to deal with the 
common problems of taking care of small children. This book of- 
fers adequate instruction for would-be Civilian Defense Child Care 
Aides and can be recommended for use in Victory Corps train- 
ing programs. 30 illustrations. 96 cents 


Foundations for Living 
By FERN SILVER and MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 


Here is a one-volume home economics library which presents in 
an unusually interesting and attractive manner, at the senior- 
high-school! level, the fundamental principles of social living, 
home management, clothing, foods and nutrition, child care, and 
consumer buying. Its emphasis throughout is on the development 
of right attitudes and the mastery of the basic skills that are es- 
sential to happy living. Special attention is given to the more 
common problems of social adjustment. 615 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated. $2.12 








D. Appleton-Century Company 
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Use this Booklet 





in the study 


and discussion of 


WINTER SLEEPERS 


For Infants and Children ! 


@"A Little Journey Through The 
Denton Mills” pictures and des- 
cribes the manufacture of Denton 
Winter Sleepers. You can secure 
a copy without charge...also 
material for classroom study. 

Due to Wartime Restrictions, 
Dentons this season are made 
only in sizes O to 8 in One-Piece 
Light Gray Sleepers, and in sizes 
O to 5 in Two-Piece Garments. 
Denton Baby Bags in one size, 30 
inches long. Also Denton Sleep- 
ing Hoods. 


DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, INC. 
Centreville, Michigan 
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GOOD TO EAT 
EASY TO MAKE 


A Healthful Sweet From 
Graham Flour—That Saves SUGAR 



































MOLASSES GRAHAM DROPS 


1 cup all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 
1/4, teaspoon salt 
1/4 teaspoon cloves 
I/ teaspoon ginger 
lf teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup graham flour, unsifted 
Vy cup shortening 
1/, cup sugar, brown or white 
1 egg, beaten 
l% cup molasses 
1 cup raisins or nutmeats 





1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three times 
with baking soda, salt and spices. Mix with 
graham flour. 


2. Cream shortening. Add sugar, cream thor- 
oughly. Add egg, beat until light and fluffy. 
Add molasses, blend. 


3. Add sifted ingredients and raisins or nut- 
meats. 


4. Drop on greased baking sheet, bake in mod- 
erate oven (375° F.), 12-15 minutes. 







Amount: 3-4 dozen cookies. 








YOUR RATION 
POINT SAVER 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO, Inc 
10 CEDAR StREEF 
NEW Yo 
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(Continued from page 342) 
Clothing Conservation Play 
Last spring every department in the 


Abraham Lincoln High School, New 
York City, cooperated in the presenta- 





tion of a musical skit, “Count on Me, 
Good Grooming 


F i E E ! For Morale! 


“Little Things Count—Even in Wartime’ 
—a new teaching pamphlet available with 
grooming charts and student leaflets. See 
Listing No. 79 in “Teaching Helps.” 


. 





BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York 








Saves 
KITCHEN TIME 


COOK POTATOES, tomatoes, vegetables, fruits 
with peelings—then mash or sieve thru Food 
Mill. MASHES RUTABAGAS, pumpkin, squash. 
No lumps! 

APPLES for SAUCE—Just quarter apples, no 
coring, no peeling. Needs less sugar. 25% more 
yield. 

PUREES—-Corn, peas, spinach, tomatoes, all vege- 
tables for soups. 

SIEVES prunes, apricots and all fruits for pies, 
puddings and frozen desserts. 

STRAINS BABY FOODS from fresh vegetables 
and fruits quicker, cheaper. Saves more vita- 
mins and minerals. 

FOLEY FOOD MILL, regular price $1.25. Special 
price to home economists for demonstration, | 
only, 65c postpaid. 

FOLEY CAN OPENER, holds can, opens it, pours 
coritents, $1.00. Special price, 1 only, 50c post- 
paid. 


1 FOLEY MFG. CO., 
' $12 2nd St. N. E. 
| Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
, © Send recipe 
' ciroulars. 
' 2) Send ........ Strained 
Foods Diet circulars 
I enclose () 65c, Foley Food 


or{) 50¢ Foley Can 
Opener. 

I enclose () $1.15 both Food 

: Mill and Can 

Opener ' 


(Your order sent postpaid) 





Name . . . . ‘ ‘ 


| Address 

! Cty .. rheeae ere 
' (Write address plainly in margin) ' 
' ' 
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Soldier”. This skit, written by Edna 
M. Emerson, suggests ways to conserve 
clothing and contribute to better citi- 
zenship for a speedier Victory. It has 
been reprinted by the New York State 
Southeastern District for use in schools 
throughout the country. Copies cost 
25c each and may be obtained from 
Dorothy S. Day, 60 West 10th Street, 
New York City. 

A sample song, Mother Had an 
Ancient Gown, to the tune of Old 
MacDougal Had a Farm, goes: 


Mother had an ancient gown, 
Before she put on weight, 

Though mother has outgrown her gown, 
We've cut it up to date; 

With a cut-cut here 
And a cut-cut there— 

Here a stitch—there a stitch— 
Everywhere a stitch—stitch— 

Mother’s gown has been transformed, 
To blouse and belt and slacks. 





Consultation Centers 


(Continued from page 298) 





were given tangible helps such as timely 
summarized consumer information, sug- 
gestions based on the store experiment 
and a nutrition talk on newer findings 
and essential information for safeguard- 
ing family health. 

It would seem advisable in 
pation of similar efforts to plan for 


antici- 


| more telling publicity, possibly working 


through social workers or settlements 
whom this service 


helpful could be 


so that those to 
might more 


guided to the centers for consultation 


prove 


on problems most meaningful to them. 
Social workers have expressed regret 
that they had not known of the neigh- 
borhood service this year. Since some 
women feel far more free to go to 
their local settlement than to the public 
school, it has been suggested that such 
service might be of great value as a 
regular contribution of the settlement 
programs. 
Although the 


numbers taking ad- 


| vantage of this service did not in every 


case compensate for the time and effort 
put into it, I believe the Rochester home 


| economics teachers have felt this at- 


tempt to serve the city was worthwhile 
if for no other reason than to show our 
desire to make our particular contribu- 
tion meaningful to the home in war- 


time. 





Home Economics Programs 
(384 Pages) — $2.50 


She’s Got 
Those 


Program Blues 





There was a young teacher, (Oh, dear was it 
you?) 

Who worked hard all day, and THEN wasn’t 
through! 

And one of her troubles, aye, there was the 


rub, 

a oa program to have for her HOME EC 

Voge aes came a book, and in it GOOD 

And now she is free of THOSE PROCRAM 
BLUES. 


20,000 Home Economics 
Teachers Can’t Be Wrong! 


They Find This Book Useful! So Will You! 
Did | Say a Wealth of Program Material? 


JUST LOOK! 


35 pages of what a REALLY SUCCESSFUL 
CLUB does. 
10 pages of constitution, initiation, parliamen- 


tary law. 
10 Plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS around a 
central theme. 
100 PROGRAM ideas for use at club meetings. 
100 ae for home economics clubs to EARN 


100 ACTIVITIES for home economics clubs to 
sponsor. 

25 —— of high school ETIQUETTE for club 
study. 

25 pages of PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT. 

25 pages of HOME ECONOMICS EXHIBITS for 
club use. 

50 home economics SONGS for every occasion. 

25 pages of short HUMOROUS selections. 

25 pages of short INSPIRATIONAL selections. 

50 pages of HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS (15 


new plays). 
35 come of FASHION SHOWS, one for every 
isplay. 
35 og of ideas for TEAS, BANQUETS, PAR- 
If 
IF you have a club you will find this book a 
treasure. 


IF you want to have a club this book will help 
to organize a club and carry it through,—or 
IF you don’t have a club this book will plan 
your teas, parties, assembly, and public 
programs, and add pep and excitement to 
the classroom. 
Order direct 


2111-2113 Lexington, Kansas City, Mo. 


a hit a 


CONSUMER 
TRAINING 


A New Text in Consumer Educa- 
tion for High Schools 


Epwarp WILLIAM HEn. 











The most practical, personalized materials 
ever prepared, covering every aspect of con- 
sumer education, from helping the student to 
understand his place in the economic world, 
to wartime consumer helps. $2.72 (list) 

New York, Boston, Chicago 
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Again 


and AGAIN 
WE REPEAT 


Bread 


SOUS 


























a good reason back of our repetition 
of “Bread is basic.” 


There’s good reason why you see it again and 
again in magazines. 


“Bread is basic” sums up in three easy words 
the past history of bread —its important place 
in diets today. 


It tells that all white bread is one of the best 
sources of food-energy. 


It tells that bread now supplies important 
vitamin and mineral factors—that it’s better 
than white bread has ever been before. 


It tells that government ranks en- 
riched and whole-grain breads 
in one of the “basic seven” food 
groups which should be eaten 
every day. 


It tells that physicians, dietitians and home 
economists heartily recommend bread. 


It tells that bread is plentiful, costs little and 
helps make hard-to-get foods go further. 


Yes, it tells all these things and even more. 


That’s why we keep repeating it. 


To America working to hasten victory, good 


nutrition and a store of energy are vital. 


So with other foods getting short, we believe 
you will agree it is wise to encourage the use 
of more bread. It is tuned to the times in food- 
energy, valuable in keeping meals interesting, 


and a basic food for everyone’s daily diet. 


Bread 2 4astc 


i2 mea!s and with meals 


FLEISCHMANN—1868-1943—75 YEARS OF GOOD YEAST FOR GOOD BREAD 


OCTOBER, 1943 
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